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FOREWORD 



This study is one of a series supported by the Office of Special- 
• Education to describe the progress. being made by local education agencies 
in' Implementing P.L. 94-142 and the challenges -remaining. - The information 
presented. in this report was gathered during the 1979-1980 school year 
ani> illustrates, the continued commitment and effort being made 1n our 
nation s schools to provide all handicapped children a free appropriate' 
public .education. -| * . - rr r 

At the same time it is, clear that there are remaining challenges in 
assuring that each handicapped child receives a free .appropriate public 
education. This report suggests certain points where polldesjnay be 
unclear, or whe^e practices may deviate from the Ideals set fjth in the 
Act. These findings are consistent with those of the monitorWg visits 
made biannually by Office of Special staff to each state participating 1* 
P.L. 94-142. Wher x e such deviations have been found, 'the' Office of Special 
Education has worked with the states to clarify polices, hasf required ' 
that corrective actions be taken, and. has required verification that' 
prescribed corrective actions are made. In addition, the Office of 
Speci^Education sponsors technical assistance activities to assist 
state and local administrators ip appropriately serving all handicapped 
children. . , 

• It 1s_our hope that the findings from this study. will assist state 
and local -education agency personnel 1n examining their own policies and 
procedures and. in making any changes' necessary. to achieve the quality 
educational services for all handicapped students that are the promise of 
P.L. 94-142. • 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

■■>>... . > ■ 

This is the second annual report of 'findings from SRI "International's 
longitudinal study of the implementation of PL 94-142, The Education for 1 
All Handicapped Children Act, in local school sys terns. The multiyear 
study was commissioned by the Office of Special Education (OSE), which 
was formerly the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, as part of its 
overall evaluation of progress in meeting the intent of the law. It is 
designed as a set of in-depth case studies of local .school systems. 

^Last year, we described how local systems were responding to the- 
law's requirements during 1978-79, the first year of full implementation', 
that' is, the fcLrst year when a noticeable amount of federal funds reached 
local districts. That report was based on interviews with a" variety of 
respondents in 22 local education agencies '(LEAs>* representing nine 
states. This report presents the. data collected' during the second year, 
1979-80, from 17 of the original 22 LEAs. 

For the 1978-79 school year, we concluded . that most new. procedures 
required by the law were in place but that there was nevertheless a / 
considerable distance to go "to fully implement, the intent of the law. , ; 
The main factors affecting tffe speed with^which full implementation ^ u 

can occur, we reported, include the resources and knowledge' available 
and organizational barriers (such as the boundary between, regirlar and' 
special education and between schools and other agencies). 



*LEAs are a diverse group of administrative units' befow the state leve'l 

\ !i intermediate units, and W agreements or consortia,'* 



In view of these first year findings, the second year of data col-* 
lection focused on (1) how LEAs dealt with these factors in attempts m 
to meet the foil services mandate for their handicapped populations and 
(2) whether, within these local service delivery systems, school staffs 
were better able to meet the intent of the law. We summarize the second 
year findings, comparing them to JtKe first year, and then draw general 
conclusions about each factis. - ' ) 

, * 
.The Local Service Delivery System 

•In 1978-79 we found that decisions about special education services 
and placements were shaped by the services tfrat are currently available. 
In 1979-80 we found this still to be true although the tension between 
supply and demand had lessened somewhat; iEAs Had either tightened 
eligibility suies for -the mildly, handicapped thus reducing the rate of 
children entering the system, or they expanded -services allowing an 
increase in special education placements. % 

Largely fn response to external pressure (including compliance 
monitorin^)^ emphasis was placed on decreasing backlogs and waiting lists 
for services in a majority of sites. This was accomplished by hiring 
more evaluafi^jrs, increasing the number of programs or the^ class size , v 
decreasing referrals, or generally , streamlining the procedures involved 
in evaluating, and placing students. 

During 1979-80 all LEAs in ^he sample used -their available resources 

to continue, to expand services in one way or another. All the sites 

• * 'a' 

expanded existing services, half expanded related services, and a third 

developed new programs for »ns<£rved or undersetoed populations. In con- 
trast to last year's finding that sites expanded or refined services at 
eit?her the preschool level or the secondary level, this year we found 
several instances of simultaneous expansion in both directions. Such r 
expansion occurred in LEAjfcjLth ' sfrrong enough core service delivery 
systems (e.g., suf f icier>4^phige of 'services primarily at the elementary 
level) which enabled LEA administrators to. develop or refine services 
at th^ preschool and 'secondary levels. 
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At the secondary level, some sites made progress in expanding 
vocational and SLD programs and 'services for handicapped students. 
However, the delivery of SEARS at the secondary leveljcontptoued to lag * 
seriously behind th^t at the elementary level. Only rarely did- a com- 
prehensive range of options exist at the secondary level. Overall, tjie 
scope or both elementary and secondary sejrvice delivery systems varied 
greatly across districts, depending primarily on the characteristics of 
the. district (such as loca* £}ax baseff parent expectations, or state 
funding formulas). Common Across districts, however, were two key 
proglems that we noted the first year: the provision of services for 
the SED population and for the handicapped population between t£e ages 
of 18 and 21. ' 

With the increase in services came an increase in instructional 
personnel required t to staff the programs. The number- and types of - 
boundary crossers also increased 'in several LEAs'. The roles and - 
responsibilities of the boundary ^cftqssers varied among LEAs but their . 
primary function was to bridge the organizational barriers between 
regular- and special education serviced $nd personnel. 

Inservice training for regular education and administrative per- 
■ sonnel remained minimal with the most relevant training still provided " 
informally by boundary crossers. Inservice training for special educators 
was generally better coordinated than the previous year, but reflected 
'only a slight increase in the amount of ^substantial guidance provided. 
Overall, training actitaties were not 'high priority items within LEAs 
nor was training .of ferei by the SEA viewed as particularly useful to 
local staff. ' X y 

During the first year of the stud^, LEAs enccJu^red the issue of" 
the*borders of their responsibility to meet the seemingly open-ended 
mandate to provide SEARS f 0 all eligible -children.* In 19X9-80, tKe 
dimensions of thfs issue became c>earer as LEAs experienced more ques- 
tions surrounding relate services. In some ca^es, the borders of fis- 
cal and legal responsibility were clarified by court~cases, 0g$ monitoring 
•or changes, in state policy. For example, OSE review of one'st&t^ plan 



influenced t?he state to clarify the payment -provisions 
• Two SEAs stated clear policies that LEAs are not requir: 

psychiatric services beyond diagnosis. Th<e provisio^ of \mental health 
services (psychological or psychiatric counseling) is an issue -that is 
still pf^direct concern* to most LEAs in, Our study-. Other Weas in which 
LEAs are confronting the borders of their responsibility far provision 
of and payment for services are: (1) parochial and^private\schools , 
(2) institutionalized handicapped and delinquent children, (p) vocational 
rehabilitation and (4) extended year (summer) schooling. 

School Level Practices \ 

We 1 saw continued progress in implementing procedural requirements 

afc the school level. Procedures were refined and streamlined Arid were\/ 

more incorporated as routine practices. Rather than being viewed as 

new, time consuming, tasks, r$ost administrative procedures (the i^P » * - 

process in particular) . were -a more generally accepted part of thW job 

aftd viewed as leg£ difficult to perform in a majority of the sit4s. 

* . . , . 1 

Techniques were also tried *tha* were designed to increase thte 

appropriateness ot referrals. v In particular, we found an increask in 
prereferral intervention, such as specialists working in the classroom 
and trial interventions prior to determining if formal referral is needed. 
' Although the trend toward prereferral screening and intervention pre- 
dates PL 94-142, its provisions support the trend and, according to 
professional staffs in kites with these strategies, these strategics v 
serve to increase the appropriateness of referrals. The trend toward 
multidisciplimary assessments and individualized evaluation practices 
also^ntirxued this year, sometimes ir\ response to the external pressure ^ 
of court cases. 

Hoyever, in determining children's services on the basis of indi- 
vidual needs, the professional staffs were still constrainedly what 
services were currently available. This, remained true even though 
the continuum of alternative placement settings'was extended in some 
LEAs (with the mildly handicapped having the greatest number of options)., 

xii 
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And, v in spite of the best intentions of«service delivery staff, the * 
IEP process rarely included consideration of "services not already- 
offered or settings that were not in use. Fiaally, throughout the 
process 'of! determining a- placement little change was evident in -the 
involvement of parents. Their participation 1 remained most superficial 
ajj£ pro^orma rather than substantive. 

I 

Cpncluslons * * . 

On the basis of the data collected during the second year in 17 
of the original 22 sites^we conclude that LEAs are continuing to make 
some progress in implementing t^e. law. Progress is continuing «t the 
level of incorporating new procedures into daily practice which in 'turn 
allows professionals -to concern themselves with whether the procedures 
are accomplishing the^ purpose intended. Moreover, the more procedures 
become routinized, the more lime- ana energy remain for delivefy of 
services. However, progress toward full i^^^H^ of the law __ 
in the sense of its intent %o have an individualized, child-driven ' 
system— is tcons trained by the local service delivery sryltem which in 
turn is ^cons trained by the three problem areas described last year. 

The first of these problems is the Inadequacy of available, resources : 
to the extent that services are limited relative to 'the demand , for them, • 
the system cannot provide the, 'range of- options nec'eSs.ary to allow services 
to be tailored to meet each child's unique needs. ^The second is informa- 
tion and skills: to the extent that staff continue to suffer from inade- 
quate training '(particularly regular teachers), realizing the spirit 
of the law will be problemmatic. The third problem area is that of the 
borders of responsibility, particularly between schools and other service 
delivery agencies. Until SEAs are able to resolve this. issue, LEAs will 
suffer the consequences of vague boundaries and uncertainties about 'the 

limitations of their responsibility. . 
» 

In the face of these problems, however, there are some positive 
signs. LEAs |re becoming more aware of the dimensions of the constraints 
under which they must operate and the extent to which they. have control 

. xiii / ■ . 



ove^ them. *As the dimensions become clearer, LEAs are better able to 
work out solutions with what they have. As the system level findings 
reflect, LEAs are trying to develop more efficient and accurate procedures 
•for getting children into special education at the referral and. evaluation 
stages of -the process, as well as trying to increase 'the capacity 6f the 
system by further expanding special education and related services. ' . 

Last year we concluded thatflocal staff needed assistance from 
federal staff in clarifying their borders of responsibility, coordinating 
with other agencies, and improving the substance and delivery of inservice 
training. We also suggested that assistance designed to enhance local 
capacity be emphasised by federal administrators; rather than traditional 
monitoring for procedural 'compliance . On- the basis of the second year ^ * 
findings? 8 ^ our conclusions are similar with a slightly different 'emphasis.* 
Clearly, federal administrators also have limits on the resources 'upon 
which they can»draw in monitoring ane^ providing assistance/ We also 
recognize that compliance monitoring is -an essential and^ndispensible 
tool for the OSE. In this context we conclude t;hat OSE consider- focusing 
itfs compliance monitoring — that is,^to use monitoring as a conscious 
strategy to focus attention on *those aspects 6f the system that are 
working least well and to provide assistance can help LEA practices 

to become more consistent with policy and procedures associated with . 

» >» 

'PL 94-J42. 1 

t 

OSE might also provide specific technical assistance" through * ' 
encouraging such concepts as boundary cr^ossers' and, sharing creative 
solutions to problems. Showing how the boundary crosser tole can provide 
one-to-one training is one example of how assistance might be provided 
in The' murk^y area of inservice training. . Finally, .we infer from our 
local level findings fc^at states need assistance in identifying* and 
solving the problems associated with coordinating services across / 
^agencies ir^ oirder to better meet tke need for related services. 
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I ' INTRODUCTION „ 



^ _ This is the second annual repbttvpE findings from SRl' International » s 
longitudinal study of the implementation of -PL, 94-142, The Education ^for 
All Handicapped Children Act, in lpcaj. school' systems. The multiyear 
study was commissioned "bj_ the 'Office of Special Education <0SE) \ 'which- ' 
. was formerly the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, as part of its 
overall evaluation of progress in meeting the intent of the law. It is 
.designed as a set of in-depth case studies, of • local school systems. 

Last year, we described how local systems were responding to the 
law's requirements during 1978-1979, the .first' year of full implementation, 
I . " that is, the first year when a noticable amount of federal fundjf reached 
j -local districts. That report^/as based oh interviews with a vaAety of 

Respondents. in 22 local education agencies (LEAs)* representing nine 
states, sfos report presents the, data collected during the second year, 
1979-1980, from 17 of the original 22 LEAs. % 

< 

The main finding from the first year of the study was that procedures 
had been established, but because of limited resources and knowledge and ' 
organizational barriers ,-st^ool districts still had a considerable dis- 
tance to* go to realize the intent of the law. Specifically, we found * 
that the LEAs had by and large developed procedures to meet the literal 
requirements of the law, from holding individualized! education program 
(IEP) meetings to notifying parents of their rights^ Tljese new procedural 
mechanisms were riot enough to fully implement the law, however, in.. that 
'they did not constitute a system wherein eacfi child's needs were 
identified and matched with a variety of services that wefe then provided 



*LEAs are a -diverse ^group of administrative units below the stat-e level. 
In addition to local school districts, LEAs in our study include county 
school systems-, intermediate units and joint agreements or consortia 
among districts. 
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in the least restrictive, environment (LRE) • We concluded that meeting *' 
the intent of PL 94-142 and achieving full implementation would require 
strategies for obtaining additional resources and for usiSig more effi- 
ciently .the limited available resources, as well as strategies for' pro- 
viding teachers with more effective training and for crossing current? 
organizational boundaries. ^ ^ 

During the second year of data collection, therefore, we focused 
o^ the gap between the .needs to be met and the available resources to 
determine how LEAs cope with demands that, exceed resources. JJe then 
inferred the extent to which LEAs T practices appear to be extending beyond 
procedural compliance to meeting the .intent of the law. 

/ 

Content of the Report . 

The second year's findings are presented in two chapters. The first 
describes findings on changes in the local service delivery system. We 
concluded last year that the gap between demand for services and limited 
resources would require* ttjat limits be placed on who enters the special 
education system or that services be expanded, or both. Hence, the 
first two parts of Chapter II examine how districts are handling backlogs 
and the extent to which services are continuing to expand. ,We also con- 
eluded after the first year that meeting the intent of the law would 
require changes in personnel roles and ^responsibilities and a clearer 
delineation of responsibilities across organizational boundaries. The 
last two parts of Chapter II consider these system-level^ topics. 

Chapter III presents the findings on How' the needs of individual 
children are.-betng met'. Last year's findings had indicated ^hat the 
LEAs still had much to accomplish in meeting the intent of the law in 
terms of individualization, and Chapter III describes tfhe progress in 
this area during 1979-1980. Described first are the changes that occurred 
in'identification and referral and the effect state eligibility require- 
ments oroduced. We then present our findings about procedures from 
""evaluation to placement (including parent involvement, restrictiveness 



of the environment, and) administrative .burden) relative to movement S 
toward full imp 1 erne ntafrtoff reflecting the spirit of the law. 

"The intent- rffrfcoth chapters is to compare the findings from the 
second year with those, from the first year wherever possible, so thaO 
conclusions can be; drawn about change and movement beyond minimal com- 
pliance, and to highlight examples of strategics districts are using 
that exemplify movement toward full implementation. 



' Design of the Study/ 



The design of the second-year study was based Am the conceptual 
framework and method of approach developed during Vhe first year and 
described in the appendix. Our basic procedure for data.- collection is 
to conduct interviews. in 'the study sites twice each school year for a 
period Q f several-Jays. In the case of' four small districts-, we con- 
ducted telephone interviews'- in the fall of 1979 and only visited .the 
, sites in the spring Interviews were conducted with school and distric 
staff, school board members,, and parents of children with special needs 
as well as other persons affected by various requirements of the law. 

Our original site selection procedure (including the selective 
elimination of some sites from the study this year) was designed to- 
ensure maximum variation among LEAs in the study on the 'factors most 
likely to explain differences in local implementation of the law. Thes< 
factors include the match between state and federal requirements, state 
funding formulas, and special education administrative structures and* 
local availability>and accessibility of resources. The sites, repre- 
senting a variety pf these factors,*" included in the second year were:' 

• , California * 

Butte County Consortium 

- Fresno Unified School District 

- San Diego Unified School District 

• Florida ^ 



- Hillsborough County' Scho61s 



• Illinois , J \ ■ 

° - - Lee\COunty Joint Agreement ¥ ^ * A 

- Northern Suburban Special Education District 

. • Mississippi » - 

Pascagoula Municipal Separate School District 
Oklahoma * 

- Guthrie Independent Schopl District 
-^Tulsa Independent School District 

Pennsylvania 

- Bucks County Intermediate Unit 7/22 
^ Philadelphia Intermediate Unit #26 

fc*t_-jfchode- Island ^ 

- Cpven try 'School District 

- Woonsocket School District ' 

. • Tennessee t * * 

- Campbell County School System 

- Memphis City Schoolr-Synstfem ... 

} 'T ^Metropolitan Nashville Public Schools ^ % 

• Washington v 

- Edmonds School District 

* * * 

The, findings presented in this report are derived from a cross-site 

analysis of the 1979-8CT,case study data. Our analysis of f indlin^across 

the 17 case studies permits us to make inferences at?out what explains 

* * / 

progress or lack of progress in sites beyond those in our sample. When 

we explain why something Is done or when the way something is done is 
connected to features or characteristics of school districts, generally, 
we are reasonably certain that the relationship* is applicable to LEAs 
beyond our sample, across the country. In contrast, when we report how 
frequently we observed tfome Qvent or activity (e.g., all LEAs were -pro- 
viding additional special educations services, the majority ^of the sites 
had decreasing backlogs), our claims about prevalence are explicitly 
-limited to the 17 LEAs we actually visited. A study of this type cannot 

A « 

support any inference or extrapolation about prevalence to the nation as 
a whole. 
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II SERVICE DELIVERY SYSTEM 



r 

This chapter describes the changes we observed in the special edu- 
cation -service. delivery systems in the 17 study site's during the 1979-80 
school year. We begin with a disc^ion of strategies that LEAs use to 
decrease backlogs of children awaiMg evaluation or placement , or both. 
Updates are provided on both the status of initial evaluations .and the' 
| ttand f ted 3 -^ar ree valuations! Next is described in detail the expan- 
sion of. special'educatlon and related 'services , in terms of both .new pro- 
grams being provided and ex^ans^on of existing programs. In particular, 
the. focus is on expanding services to the preschool, elementary, and 
secondary student populations and presenting the remaining challenges ' 
thatvspecial education service delivery systems must confront. We then 
discuss changes in personnel and roles with particular emphasis on che 
boundary crosser role between special and regular education. Following 
an update on inservipe training this^ear, we present various issues 
pertaining to borders of LEAs' responsibility including due process pro- 
cedure s ( and hearings. 

Backlogs- " ' 

Changes in Backlogs 

During 1978-79, we found in all the study sites that limits in avail- 
able services and in staff trained in conducting evaluations-resulted in 
backlogs of children awaiting evaluation or ' placement , or both. In 
1979-80, we investigated the backlog problem in greater depth and dis- 
covered that backlogs had decreased in the majority of sites visited 
this year and were even eliminated (at least temporarily)" in some of 
them. The 'development of strategies to decrease backlogs apparently was 
in response to external pressures in the- form of court decisions and fed- 
eral monitoring via, the state; hence, decreasing backlogs was a. priority . 
for action in many of the sites during the past year. ' 



Decreases, in backlogs were achieved through a variety of LEA st^rat- 
jegies including: * 

• Hiring more evaluation personnel 

• Opening new programs or expanding existing programs 
# 

• Increasing, class sizes y . 

• Decreasing referrals 

• Streamlining the testing process J 

• Using a "seeond-mos^t-appropriate" placement. 

r % 

The most common strategy was to^ simultaneously hire" a'dditional evaluation 
personnel so that more children could' be processed more quickly and 
expand services to accommodate more special ' education students. One 
large -urban site 'decreased its backlogs by hiring "tons'and tona" of» 

^psychologists and c^fitijfQing to implement a district-wide referral-to- 
placement model that facilitates efficient processing of children.' Prior 
to this model,' evaluation and decisionmaking took palace primarily at 
the LEA <level. This often resulted in extensive backlogs and placement 

-decisions that -were^itfaddi by individual^ who rarely .saw the child on a 
day-to-da^ basis. Tfte.clrjrent model decentralizes decisionmaking 'to 

* school-bs^ed^assessment teams, because of establislie^timelines , this 
revised process expediate's the- time between referraX and placement, and 
invplves those individuals (e.g., paijents, teachers, counselors, prin- 
cipals, assessment personnel and the like*) who are most familiar with 
the child's unique ne^eds. : fbis district was also *£h2reasing' the services 
provided, primarily in response to various court orders. One suburban 
district hired two new psychologists and decreased the time from referral 
to assessment from 6 months to ,30' days because the* state education agency 
(SEA) had identified the 'backlog &s an aje'a of*noncompf iance . With the 
more rapid%assessme£t , the number of students evaluated increased by 
more than 200 during the school year. Because t^at state funds sahool 
districts^ according to the number of students formally identified as 
requiring special education and related services (SEARS), there wa$ 
little difficulty for the LEA in establishing additional classes to 
serve those students . 
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• ' An increase in services alone may be insufficient to reduce waiting 

lists ^nd carf even^create certain backlog^problems. For example, 'in ,' 

* ,on^ district, a dramatic expansion of the resource program (the addition v 

of 144 resource specialists-) resulted in an evaluation backlog because 

, " t the number, of evaluation personneKwas insufficient. 

# . / ^ "'» The^other backlog\reducing strategies were less commonly used. 

/ '..v fi^* ha . lf the sites visited successfully reduced backlog's by increasing 
*o,>* cl * ass si zes toward the maximunNsizes allowed by' their respective states. 
The perceived effects- of this practice varied among service delivery pe'r- 
. sonnel. In one site, special educat'ioh^teachers were considering filing' 
«- • a grievance against the LEA on the groundsNhat increased class size. 

constitutes inappropriate service t0/ their stents. However, teachers , 
in another district did not share" this^ coneern. because the LEA had pro- 
vided additional classroom aide's, • • 

Many LEAs have adopted^ strategies for obtaining more ♦ aplpXopriate 
referrals; this affects the number of referrals and hence the backlogs. 
Where referrals were decreased, backlogs were reduced. This was generally 
accomplished by use of improved prereferr^l 'screening techniques or inte^ 
ventions attempted to maintain the child in the .regular" classroom. (These , 
intervention ,stra?egies are described in detail in Chapter III). i n . ' 

, other cases, increases' in referrals led to corresponding increases in ' 

backlogs. In an urban district', a backlog for evaluation developed 
because an increased emphasis was placed 'on identifying children.. Work- 
ing together, a special .education teacher and a psychologist searched 

^ the files and -talked to teachers in each school to locate" children in 
possible ne'ed'of special education services. * - 

f 

\ 

Similarly, changes = in evaluation procedures affected backldgs. In 
one rural site, a backlog, in evaluation developed because the, district 
began requiring more comprehensive' evaluations', including a psychological 
evaluation, of children referred to the specific learning disability ' 
(SLD) program.' In contrast, the evaluation backlog was lessened in 
another LEA that had reduced the test battery from the previous year. 
In addition, "expected caseloads and- quotas were set for the psychologists, 
and three times as many .s&udents were tested in Fall 19*7? than in Fall' 
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1978. _3Jhis streamlining of the evaluation process 'occurred in several 
districts. In another district, the LEA reduced 'backlogs by diffusing 
the testing burden. Although the LEA did not\r^ceive funds tp hire ' 
additional psychome trists to assist the one It* has, the LEA requested 
that special education teachers complete academic testing, which form- 
erly was part of the psychometrist/ s responsibility. 1 / 

The least satisfactory solution to r backlogs was "second-ntost- 
appropriate 1 ' placement of 'children. Mere expansion of current .pro- 
grams to accommodate the backlogs can! also thwarC the intent of the 
law to place, children appropriately.-* In a site witl^placement. back- 
logs and -pressure created by due process activity, the district merged 
the SLD and educable mentally retarded (EMR) categories ,so that one 
broad placement option instead of either an SLD or an EMR class existed 
at each school; at the same time, the district permitted an increase 
in the number of children per class. Moreover, althougri these prfec-* 
tices were uncommon, we <t found that a few sites with e,specialiy limited 
resources resorted to placing children in the Title I program instead 
of in specia^l education : pr in resource rooms instead of in self- 
contained classes. In' one site, high school students needing a resou^e 
room were placed in self-contained classes on a part-c^ay basi's because 
the school did not have a resource room. 

t Status of Ree valuations 

The requirement to complete reevaluations , every 3 years also 
•results in backlogs. Under the regulations, a reevaluation must be 
conducted every 3 years, or more frequently if necessary, and it should 
be based on the procedures^used in the initial evaluation. Historic* 
ally, few districts have been accustomed to systematically conducting 
reevaluations in a formal way. *Hence, this is a problem for most dis- 
tricts in the sample. However, several sites had developed some coping 
strategies, whijch included hiring more evaluation personnel and streams 
lining the reevaluation process. • 

One district fo^und through a needs assessment that it could' com- 
plete only 7CK of the required' 160 reevaluations during 1978-79. Conse- 
quently, in 1979-80, it allocated part of its PL 94 r 142 funds to 
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consulting contracts ^ith two psychologists to assist in conducting 
revaluations. (Another district has been bverwnelmed with a revalua- 
tion backlog since the passa'ge of the law. In Spring 1978 (our first ' 
Visit), this large urban district was under court order to reevaluate 
approximately 6,000 mentally retarded students alone! During the -past 
2 years, the LEA has" hired many additional psychologists to cope with 
^the evaluation and reevaluation backlogs.. The addition of personnel 
has helped to ease the backlogs in'that LEA.'as'has a recently Jmple- 
mented multidisciplinary evaluation model. Under this model, (special 
education teachers perform educational assessments every year rfeview 
a child's progress. Every 2 years, the team meets to discuss each child's 
placement. If the team determined that 'the child is appropriately placed, 
no additional Psychological" testing is recommended. This LEA .is in com- ' 
Pliance with SEA guidelines, which do not require a full case study eval- 
uation to meet the 3-year reevaluation requirements. In most sites, 
, however, a full educational and psychological reevaluation is still 
performed, • * ■ V i » 

* * ** *• 

Other LEAs are attempting to 'streamline the reevaluation process. ' 
Most -often, they ^'implement an annual educational assessment (usually 
'when IEPs are updated), which is accompanied by. a psychological evalua- 
tion every 3 years., During the past 2 years', ".a few districts acquired 
management information systems (MIS) that they plan to use as a mechan- 
ism for keeping track of devaluations and,, hence, facilitating their 
scheduling. For example, in a site that had a backlog of revaluations 
last year, the LEA special education direc^or^dicated "that this' year,' 
"with the MIS, we will beable* to keep betkitrabk of them." 

In general, the study sites are just beginning to address the prob- 
lem-of revaluation backlogs? which are already less severe this year 
than l«st. Nevertheless," in a few' places the backlogs are serious and 
apparently will remain so. The^worit case is*thatof an urban district 
with limited resources and a reevaluation backlog that increased from 
4,000 to 5,000 in 1979-80 and is expected to -reach 7,500 next year; . 
The LEA -lacks sufficient inf luence'^with the mental health agency which 
has the responsibility for conducting psychological revaluations . The ' 
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mental health agency, a 'separate facility Regulated by the state depart- 
ment of , mental health, has numerous priorities aside from providing - m 
services for the school district and hence is slow to conduct jreev^L- 
uations. Compounding this problem .are funding regulations:* Title XX 
funds provide' a large "share of the agency's budget and tj^ose funds can- 
not be used for the evaluation of special education children. With a 
worsening financial situation, the L£A has little recourse for. solving 
the problem. * , * 

Summary * , 

The following are the highlights of our investigation of baoklogs ' 
during 1979-1980: " > 

• Overall, we found greater emphasis on reducing backlogs this 
year than during last year./ 

• In terms of initial evaluation and placement 'backlogs , two 
effective strategies were implemented to relieve the problem — 
adding evaluation personnel and expanding services. 

• Whe*re -resources were not available to accomplish either or 
both of thosa strategies, the backlogs were reduced somewhat 
through strategies to, reduce Referrals, enlarge class sizes, 
arid streamline testing. 

• Districts are just beginning to tackle the reevaluati ( on back- 
logs. The two main approaches are adding personnel and devis- 
ing »a more systemmatic . and streamlined reevaluation process. 

■* 

# v. • 
Expanding Services and Increasing Beneficiaries 

Overview of New Programs and Expansion of Existing Prbgrams 

During 1979-80, we reexamined patterns 9 ^ program development and 
program expansion. Our findings are similar to those of Vast year but 
. with some notable exceptions. 

,,Last year, we reported that one of the most visible effects of 
PL 94-142 was on the scope of 6 services provided for handicapped young- 
sters. Every district we visited in the 1978-79 school year either 
had increased its existing service delivery system or had added new , 
programs; existing programs were expanded, in ab^ut half the^ 22 sites 

10 . ' . 
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studied, and new types -of services were introduced in the others. This 
year, we found evidence in each of the 17 study sites that additional 
special education and related services, are being provide.d for 'handi- 
capped students in one or more of the following .wavs • 

„ •The introduction of new types of programs for the unserved 

^ . * or underserved (6 sites). * — 

• The expansion of existing programs tp serve more students 
in need of special education and related services (all. sites) . 

• .The provision of additional related services enabling stu- - * 
. dewts to benefit more fully from their educational experi- 
ence* (9 sites) . j 

In addition, last year we reported that services 'were expanded for second- 
ary students in^nly 7 of the 22 sites, whereas this year activity was 
. ^ ^ increased at the secondary level and more ^services and more program 

options were available to handicapped secondary students in' 14 of the 
17 LEAs. 

I 

% ._ \ Last y ear ' we had reported that a common theme among sites was expan- 

v$'. « ' ?' i0n ° f s ^ rvices in % stepwise manner, despite the law's requirement for 
provision of appropriate services for all handicapped students simultane- 
ously. Even with^the infusion of federal funds, no district was .able 
)fo simultaneously extend new services to both, preschool children and 
secondary students. ' In contrast, this year four sites that had [expanded 
, or refined existing preschool programs by adding services such as music 
^ therapy. or by increasing the number of beneficiaries served by extending 

■ ' services to younger children (such as those 6 months to 2 years oldV. ' 
y also were able to refine or expand the secondary level program as well.' 
Despite some progress in this area, resource limitations continue to 
constrain LEA administrators from ensuring a free appropriate public 
education (FAPE) to all 'handicapped children. Districts are still 
forced to asfign priorities among their special education populations. 

In summary, during the 1979-80 school year, new program development 
or expansion* of existing programs, or both, was evident in each of the 
17 LEAs. More activity was apparent at the secondary leyel than was 
^ reported last year; and, unlike last year, program expansion and refine- 
^ ment were occurring at the preschool and secondary levels simultaneously. 

11 : 
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Thus, LEAs still seem to be striving to meet the full service goaiL of 
PL 94-142, with p,erhaps % a slightly greater emphasis on program expan- 
sion and refinement. However, challenges still ^remain, such as provi- 
sion of programs for seriously emotionally disturbed (8ED) students and 
for the 18- to 21-year-old population. These challenge^ must be met ^ 
before/ LEAs will be a£le to ensure FAPE for all handicapped children. 

Extending' Services -to Handicapped Preschool Children 

During our 1979-80 Visits we" found at the" preschool level two . , 
interesting examples of new programs for previously unserved student^ 
as well- as program expansion and refinement. One, a small rural site, 
introduced its first program for handicapped preschoolers this year. 
It is aimed at serving students"^ rom 6 jnonths to 5 ye&rs old — a population 
that had been recognized as being in need for several years.. LEA adminis- 
trators were especially pleased when the SEA approved this new program 
because they had made several unsuccessful atrtempts at initiating a 
preschoojl program in the past. 

- $ In addition to these new preschool programs, we found examples of 
preschool program expansion and refinement in four LEAs. One preschool 
program was expanded to include a home/school facilitator component. 
This program strives to*ena£>le students to generalize to the home skills 
acquired at school. In additions a rural site. expa^Je^a preschool 
program serving handicapped youngsters 3 to 5 years old to incflude those 
from birth to 2 years. Still another site- added two special da^ classes 
to its existing preschool program this^year and put a special emphasis • 
on the expansion of the program for .autistic youngsters. A resource- 
rich suburban s.ite that is at\the point 6f refining services used PL 94-142 
'funds to add music tfherapy to its pi^schooj. program. ~ 

Program Expansion at the Elementary Level 

Activity at the elementary level seems to be f ocuse^rincipally on 
the expansion of existing programs, this/being true at*12 of the 17 study 
sites. In more than half of the sites, ser^f^es available for SLD young- 
asters were increased Compared with last year. For example, a .district 



in one of the intermediate education agencies opened 45 pew special 
education classes this year, a reported 75 to 80% of which were for SLD 
youngsters. This was described by distract personnel as an "oyerwhelmin 
increase in LD (learning disability) services." Another site has added 
,50 new SLD teachers to the staff' in 'the past 2 years and has allocated* 
funds for 18 more for the 198,0-81 school year. In addition, several 
existing elementary-level programs for mildly retarded and SED children 



were expanded 



Two of the California sites, k^ve achieved drajnatic program expan- 
sions, particularly in, the" resWt^specialist program under the planned 
phase-in of the blaster Plan for Special Educatfqm., Since last year, one 
of these sites^has hired 144 resource- specialists and now has resource 
specialists in each school in the district (including high schools). 
The other site has expanded the resource specialises program to 'include 
practically every elementary school. Under California's Master; Plan, 
the resource specialist 'has a part-instructional, part-coordin/ting role 
in pr/viding ^individually appropriate special education for mildly handi- 
capped children. , j \ 

In other LEAs, several new programs were introduced, this ye&r, some 
of whicl) include services for students beyond the elementary level. " For 
example, a class for visually-impaired students was introduced in an - 
urban site in the South; those handicapped youngsters had been previously 
unserved. *A rural site is using its PC 94-142 funds for a' pilot program 
for elementary ajra^econdary SED students, which has long been N a recog- 
nized need in this community. The program provides a diagnostic class- 
room,, strong psychological support, and direct assistance by aides to 
reinforce positive behavior patterns as. well as to support the integra- 
tion of the .students back Into their home school program whea such a 
transition is approprj^e. . This year', a programmatic emphasis was on 
such^ integration, t£us fostering the LRE concept and minimizing »the 
^costly transportation of stVidents, which had become a major concern in' 
this rural area this yeaf. Next year, 'this program is expected to con- 
tain an additional full-time component. 
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-Two other sites have initiated # new SED programs that offer services 
to elementary and secondary students. *A resource-rich suburban site 
used some of its PL 94-142 funds to introduce an alternative half-day 
program for gtoups. of tw.Q to four severely disturbed primary and inter- 
mediate SED students. These students h'ad previously been served either 
through homebound instruction or with a f^ll-time aide. This new pro- 
gram option* is representative of that site's ongoing goal of program 
refinement. 

In summary, several new programs were introduced at the elementary 
level this yeas. The primary activity at the elementary level, however, 
seemed to be the expansion of existing programs': Although this included 
the expansion of services for students with a number of different handi- 
capping conditions, more than*half the sites provided increased services 
for SLD youngsters. • ^ t 

<* 

Program ^Expansion at the Secondary Level 

m 0 

„ As noted earlier, 14 of the 17 LEAs either expanded or refined 

existing programs or instituted new program options for secondary special 
education students this year. This represents considerably more activity 
at the secondary level than was reported last year.> * The most growth was 
seen in — 1 ' fc 

„ • Vocational*program options , 

• ^Vocational assessments - *- 

• SLD program options. 

This year, several sites focused on improving vocationally oriented 

services for handicapped secondary students, a traditional problem area. 

For example,, in an eastern industrial site, the area vocational center 

hired a special educator to develop appropriate vocational trainfhg* 

programs for the handicapped. His role includes working with this high^ 

School's work experience^ pr^ram artd expanding a specific skill-training 

course at the vocational center. In addition, an urban site that has t 

been faced with severe budgetary constraints, introduced a new sheltered 
» » * * 

workshop £ or students 16 to 21 years old. Another large urban LEA used 

PL 94-142 funds to expand services provided by vocational skill centers 
* * ., 

# 
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to include more appropriate services for the- handicapped . A suburban 
site instituted a new woodworking program at its special facility for 
the more severely impaired students. 

In addition to some expansion of vocational program options, we also 
noted- increased efforts in the area of vocational assessments for handi- 
capped youngsters. Three |ites added a vocational assessment component 
to their secondary special education programs this year. One site reported 
that this vocational assessment will allow focusing more attention on the 
individual vocational needs of special education students, many of which 
have, not been attended to in 'the past. A vocational evaluator from another 
site said, . • 

- J 

By exposing the client? to a variety of Vork tasks and work ' * 

experiences, as well as aptitude and achievement tests and 

interest inventories, the work evaluation helps the client 

select vocational goals which he or she will find relevant 

afid meaningful. Clients who may have been exposed to minimal 

work experiences in the,past may now make vocational choices 

based on information rdther v than lack of it. 

We also found that the -trend of providing more SLD services for 
secondary students continued. ' For exampll, a .large i^an site used s_ 
of { its ?l/9^fA2 funds to increase the'number of SLD resource rooms at 
the secondary level. Another 'LEA introduced its first high school SLD 
resource room this year. Students who needed SLDseVvices had been % " * 
rbutlnely served previously in a special education prevocational program. 
Finally, a high school*in an. intermediaWeducation agency, which histor- 
ically had served SLD youngsters in resource rooms, opened its first 
full-time secondary SLD program. Under this program, students who need 
more extensive remediation are se.rved mor e appropriately than they can 
be> in the resource room setting. 

Several of the new programs for, SED youngsters- described under / 
"Program Expansion at the Elementary Level" include placement options * 
for secondary* students as%ell. 

Thus, we found .continued progress at the ^econdary level in expanding 
vocational and SLD programs and services^ for handicapped students. Second- 
ary special education programming is still considered to be lagging behind, 
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however. .Some of the particular difficulties, found at the secondary 
level are discussed later in this chapter under**^econdary Special 
Education" Programs . 11 v * ^ 

J 

• Provision pf Additional Related Services 

Almost half of the study sites .reported providing additional related 
services this year, as compared with last year. Two sites are providing 
new related services (that is, services never previously* offered by the 
districts), including music therapy and play therapy. Music therapy is 
being offered to severely handicapped 3- to 5-year-olds at an early child- 
hood center in one site; in another LEA, play therapy is being used in ' 
a new program for SED youngsters. Other sites have added related ser- 
vices that have existed but not wit^h adequate coverage. Such services 
typically included:V - - , 



[ . - • pccupationaV and/or physical therapy ^ 

• Adaptive physical education r „ 
*• Speech therapy * 

• Psychiatric coij^ultation services. 

Several sites used PL 94-142 funds to increase the availability of 
related services to handicapped students. For instance, ,one intermediate 
educatWTagency used the funds specifically to provide additional sup- 
port services such as occupational therapy (OT ) sfcd .physical ther*apy 
(PT) in the individual districts in its service area. Two sites used, 
, PL 94-142 funds for additional adaptive physical 'education (PE) services.' 

For example, one district hired an assistant to deliver^tH^ect and sup- 
plementary adaptive PE services, as well as to consult with regular PE 
teachers . 

♦ 

Secondary Special Education Programs 

The data on the school-level impafit of the Implementation oi^PL 94-142, 
that were collected and analyzed during the school year 1978-79 mainly 
. concerned special education at the elementary school level. Therefore, 
during the Fall 1979 site visits, our emphasis was on investigating spe- c 
cial education at the secondary level, considering- the problems and 
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g solutions' specific 'to -this level, High school programming is generally 
. regarded 'as a problem area. in special education. For example, in most 
of the sites we. visited, secondary programming is still catching up to 
that provided for elementary school students. Districts are having 
to aSd "and/or expand programs for handicapped *%ildren (e.g., SLD) just 
coming up"thfough the school system. * ' 

Because of this lag in special education, we discuss it here in 
* greater depth<and highlight some of the specific difficulties' and suc-^ 
cessful practices tha^e "identified i n the study sites. To understand 
the organizational co'm>g*Kities of secondary schools and the various 
placement, options available to secondary students, a knowledge of some 
of the purposes and assumptions underlying secondary special education 
' as expressed by 1 administrators, counselors, and teachers is helpful. 

Purposes^ and Assumptions of Secondary Special Education 

ThB purposes and assumptions of special education at .the secondary 
level differ from those at the elementary level in two fundamental ways: 

• Eddgators perceive that the role they can play becomes more c 
^limited as children "grow older. With older children, edu- 
cators can control fewer of ahe factors important in deter- , 
fining whether a child will learn. 

• , The educational goals for secondary students are necessarily 

different.. What the school attempts to accomplish (or is 
'"'capable of accomplishing) for a special education student 

'differs'' at the secondary level. ' » 

Atv the, secondary level, the effectiveness of the educational pro- 
gram depends 0 more on the. student «- s .effort to learn and agreement with 
his or hen 'education plan/' Younger children are more easily put into 
a situation, "for- their own good" and are more likely to accept their/ 
learning role without question; high school students are less likely to 
accept their 8 instructional, program without question.' To beshej 
secondary students must make^ themselves available 'for help--both physi- 
cally (by. not dropping out of school) and' mentally.. Because secondary 
students are dps/ to adulthood educators recognize that the students 
are to-MpS ixtent responsible for. their own lives. 
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Vot these- reasons, and because secondary students are often included 
4 in placement decisionmaking," educators pay more attention to the^ second- 
ary student's desires and emotional needs, in addition to'academic needs, 
in deciding, his or her educational placement. Consequently, educators 
may not place a mildly handicapped secondary student in special education 
'even though the. placement would be appropriate. This decision is made 
■relatively often when the student expresses a preference not to be placed 
in special education because of peer pressure, fear of the stigma, or 
other concerns of high school students. These attitudes of educators 
* toward secondary 'Students were expressed by a resource teacher in one 
site we visited who stated, "I take what I can get... if a person doesn't* 
want* to' be there [in the special education resource roomD there's no 
paint in having them &e re ,. ..these are young adults." This teacher was 
also very careful of the students' emotional needs: "For some kids, 
-I'm afraid to order [psychological testsD because it would hurt thei? 
egos too much." > , 

Parents' input is encouraged as well. School staff members in 
several sites, however, expressed the belief that parents are not as 
actively involved in their children's high school program as they *ha<d 
been at* the elementary level. For example, one high School teacher said, 
"We don't have time to beat the bushes to get parents in," whereas an 
elementary counselor at the same site said "I'll go out atid pounti on 
the doors if necessary to get a kid placed." / , 

* The primary difference in educational go^ls for secondary and ele- 
mentary students is that secondary educators focus 'less on determining 
, the causes of the students problem and remedying it. Instead, they 
tend to deal with the- student as he or she is; they do not assume that 
the causal factors can be eliminated so that the student will become 
"norm^L." Therefore, the goal shifts from remedying the original prob- 
lem to achieving specific objectives such as gaining work -experieafce 
and related basic skills, gaining specific vocational skill training, 

passing competency tests, and staying in school to graduate. - 

* * 

Secondary educators must prepare the student to leave school rather 
than deal with, his or her "potential." Although remediation efforts 
't 
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do.not necessarily cease, the focus shafts to providing the secondary ! 
level student with "real worffr experiences so as to help him or her '* 
.become an independent* citizen. In addition, attempts are made to direct 
students w*th a history of academic failure into an area such as -voca- 
tional training, where success depends less on rdading anS writing skills 



Organizat ional Complexities of Secondary Schools 

In addition to having slightly different underlying assumptions and 
goals than elementary schools, high schools have certain organizational 
features that make secondary special education programming more problem- 
tic. Secondary schools differ from elemental schools in the following 
ways : 

■ / 

• High schools are generally larger and more bureaucratic (i.e., ' 
more departmentalized and more administratively complex) 

( than elementary schools, so' coordination of programming is 
not facilitated. Indeed, fragmentation of programming can 
be^a problem for the 1 secondary special education student. 

, • Within the high school are more boundaries because nuirfqjP 
, groups or agencies, (e.g., vocational education, special 
education, .the English Department, the Mathematics Depart- 
ment) are involved in high, school programming. " ' 

• In high school each student generally has many teachers, 
whereas in elementary school ? ach child may only have one; 
thus, each high school teacher faces scores of students 
each day. Because of graduation requirements competency / 
tests, and the like, high school teachers must be more m 
subject focused, less child focused, and less oriented 

toward individualized instruction. 

\ 

'The comments of several educators inthe study' sites reflected these, 
issues. The following comment, from a high school administrator, is 
representative: 

There is "a lot of resistance to special education at -the 
secondary level. It's not a priority. The structure of 
secondary schools makes individualization difficult. Loqk " 
at 'it from a practical point .of view-'-there is too much chang.- 
ing of classes; graduation requirements are an issue—now 
we're talking competency, testing. All of this on top of 
"LRB>; and ^'appropriate education." I'm ready to give up. 

<9 ' 
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An example of a coordination problem was found in a district where 
a child had left a special education school for the handicapped and 
enrolled- himself in a regular high school.' Sevetal weeks elapsed before 
the high school administrators realized he was from the special school 1 
and needed specialized help. A principal from another site said that I 
many secondary teachers are not really attuned to detecting problems 
related to special education; they assume that such students have ^>een 
identified in the earlier graders. They tend to believe that a student* 
who is not achieving either is f, not trying" or is "just slow." Many 
teachers , conduct their class&S in a traditional lecture style and stu- 

4 

dents "sink or swim. ,r 

<v _ 

/ 
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ft further example </f the type of program f ragmei>tation ,that can 
easily occur at the high school level was. provided by an administrator 
at a suburban site. Thorough vocational, assessments are given to all 
.ninth and tenth grade sp/ecial education students in this LEA. The results 

' of these Assessments, however, are rarely used to matcha student with' 
an appropriate vocational and academic program. This .information is 
not always passed along because a vocational assessment specialist must 
share relevant data*with a special educator ^in time to have it reflected 
on the IEP and consequently in time for it to affect the type of program 
and job the student will pursue. The school administrator did a random K 
check and discovered that one student who, according to t^ data supplied 

, by the vocational assessment, has a strong aptitude for mechanical work', 
and enjoys the outdoors, is spending his afternpon wiping tables at the 
local mall. In the mornings* he has PE, band, and English before going 
to work. 1 This is what his program has consisted of all year. The admin- 
istrator was distressed to find such a situation *&nd suspects that it 
is not all that uncommon. He called thfe parents of this student and 
asked if they were satisfied with this arrangement. Their major concern 
Was whether their son would have enough credits to graduate. The adminis- 
trator told them they were .asking the wrong questions — they should be 
asking "What skills will:he have when he -graduates?" * 

" . k 

Some reorganization is to occur at this site over the summer, aimed 
at better coordinating high school students' IEPs with the data provided 
by the vocational assessment. A higher priority will be placed on 

2p . * 
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monitoring job placements ds Well. In addition, the goal of the district 
has becom^ to provide each parent of seventh'or eighth 'grade handicapped' 
students with a long-range educational and vocational* plan for their 
child. This would include: 



Recommended course work in academic and nonacademic areas, 



/ • Suggested job training and vocational skill building 
activities. 



Suggested job-related activities and experiences. 

Suggested extracurricular activities- to be offered to the 
students through grade 12 or age 21. 



This plan would also identify specific opportunities that may be 
^available to the student upon' graduation from the district's program. 
An LEA administrator, who has a special interest in secondary education, 
vj.ews this as a positive step, however long overdue. 

Finally, & supervisor from a large urban site expressed frustration 
at high school special education programming, saying "At the secondary 
level it's atrocious; so much is needed—teachers are isolated, <kids 
are not acce^rcfe<^^ y 

Range, of Programs and Placement -Options at the Secondary Level ' 

A wide ra^ge of programs and placement options are available to 
secondary handicapped students across the 17 study sitfcs. These programs 
include: 9 

• Low-level tracking (in regular education) 

• Re^urce rooms * . ^ 

• Self-contained special education classes 

• Regular vocational education or vocational technical centers 

• Work-study /work experience \ 

•\ v Separate facilities for special education students. 

* 

These options are not mutually exclusive; a special education student 
often has an educational program combining several options such as low- 
level tracking, resource room, and regular vocational education. ' 
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However, a major problem we found is that rarely does such a compre-' 
hensive range of options exist within a given LEA. For example, a high 
school in one site has no low-level tracking because the school is small 
and geared to college-bound students; thus, special education teachers 
complain about the lack of appropriate classes into which students can 
' be mainstreamed. The range of options available at a given ^ite thus ^ * 
necessarily influences how a student with a specific handicap will be 
served, and this varies substantially across sites (probably more at 
the secondary level than at the elementary level). To illustrate, we 
present a pair of contracting sites; one in which SLD students are 
primarily in vocationally oriented programs and one in which the focus 
for SLD students is more academic. These programs vary because of the 
range of options available in each site. 

The first site has no resource rooms at the high school levels p. 
Secondary SLD students are automatically routed into the special educa- * 
tion prevocational program comprising students in various handicap cate- - 
gories, such as SLD, SED, and EMR. Prevocational advisors organize and 
individually set up schedules for each special education student. Theo--' 
retically, the possible components of a program include regular educa- 
tioh academic classes, regular vocational education classes, classes in 
basic academics and job readiness skills taught by the prevocationaf 
advisors, and work experience. Despite the fact that an SLD student can 
be scheduled for a program with an academic focus, this did not seem to * 
kef 'happening. Typically, SLD students received work experience and a 
minimal academic program. 

In contrast, we visited a high school in -a different LEA where SLD • 
students spend the majority of their*day in the low-level track and 
receive academic remediation in a resource room. This high school does 
not have a work-study program, and the pnly vocational training an SLD 
student might receive is an industrial &rts or shop class. f 

In summary, although we found a wide range of placement ^ptions 
available To secondary students across all 17 sites, we rarely found 
this range of options within sites. Thus, the nature of the program in 
which a secondary student participates is largely determined by what is 
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available at the sites, which seems to vary substantially. Following 
Is an elaboration of the types <k vocational program options available 
at the secondary level. , 



Vocational Program Options— As mentioned,, a frequent emphasis at 
the secondary level is on involving special education students in activ- 
ities that prepare them for the world of work. Although academic sub- 
jects are not totally disregarded, vocational education and work-study/ 
work experience activities often=become an integral part of a student's ' 
program. Consequently, we explored the various vocational program options 
existing with the 17 sites. 

We found that vocational education is defined differently in dif- 
ferent schools and communities. It often includes suqfr vocationally 
oriented classes as typing, business mathematics, home economics, and' 
industrial arts. However, some high schools have more specialized voca- 
tional programs (such as carpentry and drafting) that are designed to - 
prepare students for specific careers or vocation's. Generally, voca- 
tional education was designed fo'r regular education students who, would" 
be" entering the world of work soon after graduation'. Most often, only 
the upper range of special education students (SLD and a limited number 
of higher functioning EMR and SEP students) participate in regular voca- 
tional education programs. ( , 

Some LEAs have separate vocational* facilities ,' often called vocational 
technical centers or vocational high' schools . -These schools offer spe- 
cialized Vocational or career training in areas such as carpentry, elec- 
tronics, food service, auto mechanics, and the like. They can include 
a work-study component as well. *As with' vocational education in a com- 
prehensive high school, these programs are most often geared for- regular 
education students and usually only the upper range of special education 
students participate in them. In certain cases, however, these vocational 
facilities have separate programs for EMR students; for example, in one • 
site the school had a separate EMR program located in a wing of the 
building. " . ^ 
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^; . Because both regular vocational education and ^vocational technical 
centers were primarily established for regular^educa'tion students, spe- 
cial education students encounter problems in entering these placements, 
Special educatipn students have tended to be excluded from these options 
J.n the past, but this seems to be changing. For exaUple several sites 
have used the 10% vocational education set-aside funds\and have allocated 
spaces for special education students,* 

Several factors interfere with the full participation of special' 

education students in vocational programs. The major inhabiting factor , 

< 

for many special education students is academic skills. When vocational 
courses include an academic component, many special e.ducation students 
have problems, particularly with reading. Other academic skills can also 
create problems; for example, some trades (such as electrical) require 
mathematical skill levels beyond the capacity of many special education 
\ students. For these reasons, certain special education students are 
excluded from many of the vocational program options; special education 
students may only be admitted to those courses geared toward careefs 
(such as food service, masonry, or maintenance work) not involving higher- 
level academic skills. Other factors that may act to ex<;lude special 
education students from some regular vocational education programs include 
the possible danger ■ involved in some options (e.g.,, courses in which m 
complicated machine^ must be used), financial problems involved in trans- 
porting students (e.g., physically handicapped) to the vocational or 
work options involved in these programs, and the resistance of many regu- 
lar vocational education teachers toward special education students, 
i f 

However, we found evidence of increasing attempts to adapt vocational 

training programs' to handicapped students and to reduce teachers 1 resistance 
to the inclusion of special education' students . Some example^" of adapting 
these 'programs include : 



/ 



* Under the Vocational Education Act Amendments of 197& (PL 94-482), at j 
least 10% of each state's allotment is available to pay a portion of 
the cost of vocational education for handicapped persons. / 
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•f The use of vocational resource rooms to provide additional 

support to special education students participating in. regular 
vocational or shop settings in at least two sites. 

• - The use of resource teachers to assist vocational education 
teachers adapt programs to accommodate special education 
students. 

' In addition, one LEA wrote an inservice grant chat would provide aides 
and training to regular vocatienal education teachers working with handi- 
capped children. The special education department in another site is 
proposing to design materials fpr use by handicapped students in voca- 
tional educaCion. Finally, to overcome teacher, resistance; vocational 
teachers in several sites were not told that a particular student was in 
special education until after the student had been in the class for a 
while and had been given a chance to succeed. 

'■ '-'ork Study/Work Experience— Some sites had work-study/work-experience 
programs (emphasizing basic skills related to the world of work, work 
readiness skills, and on-the-job experience) designed specifically for 
special education students although regular education students were some- 
times included. Historically, these programs were designed for special 
education students (e.g., EMR) who could not be admitted to ■ the regular 
vocational education program or to vocational technical centers either 
because they did not have the necessary skills or because the history or 
tradition of the school or district was to- serve them separately. Thus, 
these programs most often served EMR students in the sites we visited; 
however, sometimes other special education students (e.g., SLD, SED) 
participated as well. <- 



Work-study programs were designed principally to provide students 
with on-the-job experience. However, <sites varied in terms of these 

^ ris of the job w3 s viewed as less important 

than the^fact that the student: lhad a job and was exposed to the wprld 
of work. These work-study programs often emphasized "prevoca tional" 
skills such as how find a job, how to fill in an* application, how to 
'act on a job—instead of specie job skills. Although the prevoca tional 
emphasis of many work-study programs might be appropriate Jov. many spe- 
cial education .students, we found^Meast one site wheVe:?many parents- 
complained about the lack of specific training in job-related skills. 
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Successful Program Strategy at the Secondary Level 

Despite problems at the secondary level related to coordination, 
'tfbundaries, and limited placement options, we found an exceptional voca- 
tional program "infra small industrial site. *It illustrates how creative 
^program plarvning can be blended with the local contextual features of ^ 
a' community 'to best meet the needs of all students. . *fhis program took 
the form of a vocational technical center, run by the district's voca- 
tional education staff. The majority of t^oth regular education %nd 
special education high school students in the district go to this center 
on a part-day basis. The center's comprehensive and effective' program 
involves both vocational education and work-study in fields such as cos- 
metology, Industrial foods, welding, plumbing, masonry, carpentry, office 
management, and secretarial skills. 

The center, through its advisory council composed of business and 
community representatives , *has made an effort to involve local business 
in program development. The advisory council is an integral partof the 
center, reviewing new" programs to determine whether they are relevant, 
keeping the center advised of new techniques, and reviewing the technical 
qualifications of new^staff. ^This ensures that the training received at 
this center will be relevant and applicable to the jobs available in the 
community. In addition, employers of former students know that they 
can call upon the center for help with students placed with them if any 
problems arise at work. This involvement of the community has given it 
a stake in the program's successful operation and has enabled students 
** to find jobs after graduation more easily. 

The LEA administration has taken a unique approach to developing a 
program that will serve* regular stadents as weld as all students with 
special needs. Instead of applying for federal program funds (e.g.,, the 
10% vocational education set-aside for the handicapped), which require 
that separate services be provided for separate groups of* students to 
avoid 'comingling of funds, the LEA has developed a program that comprises 
an assessment component, vocational training, academic support, and work 
experience for all groups (regular students, disadvantaged students, 
handicapped Students, and so on). For example, instead of excluding some 

* y . 
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special Education students from a welding class because of £he level of 
difficulty involved or developing a separate .class for them to master 
the skills necessary to function as a welder, -the staff has broken welding 
down into various components-^ that a student can learn welding a-t -his - 
•or her own level of abilit^t^ student, can later get a job at this level 
and be successful. Xhe spe¥al education students also receive help from ' 
1 the special education teachers at the regular high school. This support 
is related to stufle^ts) work at the vocational program; for example, a 
student learns to spell words related to his or her chosen trade, to do 
mathematics with work-related problems, and tne like. In addition, the 
vocational counselors often do nptJ.nform the vocational teacher that 
some of the students are in special education until after the students 
have been in the vocational class fore while and are w6rking out well; 
this helps to overcome any initial resistance the vocational teachers 
may have to having special education students in their classes; 

This excellent vocational education program .depends greatly on the 
local context. In this city, heavy industry is the largest .employer and 
therefore provides' employment in a wide range of skill areas and levels. 
The city is also of^ such a size that school, community, and business 
interaction are conducted on a one-to-one, first-name basis; school-' 
community-busAess relations are quite g V>d. Finally,' for the majority 
of the community, a blue collar job is / successful career and not a 
low-status expectation. 



Remaining Challenges * '- 

, Despite overall progress in expanding special education delivery 
systems at all levels, individual sites still have specific areas' of 
need that depend primarily on the local context. These "unique needs or 
remaining challenges continue to be heavily influenced by such diverse 
factors, as *the local tax base parental expectations ,,• state funding 
formulas, and the history and tradition of special education service 
delivery. For example, several study sites have difficulty in supplying 
adequate amounts of related services such, as OT,' PT, alid speech therapy. 
One reason given for p this" , gap is that OT and PT in particular have not' 
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beeifhistorically provided 1 by the public" schools in ^ome , sites . Typic- 
ally, these' services have been available at medical^ facilities £or a t 
fee. They have not Been perceived as being the responsibility of the 
LEA', In other sites, the SEA special education teimbursemeyit systA,- 
does not <}irectly support these services . TWus, LEAs fac^d'-with severe 
budgetary constraints often do. not have adequate funds to supply thea£^ 
services in appropriate quantities. * 

Similarly, the need for additional "counselors was mentioned in 
several sites. One administrator said that, elejnentairy counselors ^were 
particularly difficult to add because -although they are badly needed at 
jthe school level, Jthey areVt mandated by the SEA; <%fcu& 1y thery are not " 
state reimbursed. As he'stated , "The problem is we have to pay for them 
out 4 of our pocket." 1 * < 



One large urban site offers a wide range of programs, placemepts, ° 



and services, but all^fhese are insufficient^ to m^^the students 1 needs. . 
This results mainly/from a pattern of budget cut^lor special education 
over the pas^ several years. Reduced enrollment/ of white students has 
resulted froW "white flight" in -the face of forced busing and, because 
of lacjc of* .local support for public schools, the LEA has not beefr able to 
♦pass a school tax levy fbf several years. The fact that taxes have not 
increased despite rising costs has left the district with insuf f icienfc*, 
funds and* cuts have' thus occurred across the board & 

• * In contrast, a wealthy Suburban site that has an increasing SED 
population with f^undant needs and parents with high expectations is 
faced with the challenge of developing a range 6f program options for 
these students 4 as well as providing psychological counseling, therapy, 
'and social vjprk services. ^his district' s^need for adequate amounts of, 
therapy and an- extensive range of placement options reflects community ^ ' 
expectations as.weli as the high w caliber of special education program-", ti- 
ming in the district. 
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Program gaps vary widely among sites. The problems in secondary, 
.special education-particular ly the need, for work-study and vocational 
. education— have been discussed. In addition, we have identified the 
following^eeds as particularly great: 

■ • SED pyrograms^ ' 
• Sepaces for the handicappe^ population aged 18 t"o'21. 
The iP robl/ms associated with meeting these needs a^e discussed below. 

SED Programs 

Providing appropriate special education and related services for 
f SED s-tudents is still regarded as an area of difficulty and underservice 
in many of the LEAs in our study. Thirteen sites reported specific pro-' 
blems with the provision of appropriate services to this gSroup of hand- 
icapped students. The nature and degree of their problems vary greatly, 
however. For example, two sites do not have special education programs 
for^the emotionally disturbed. In' one of these districts, such programs 
are not considered an urgent need because the school psychologist is ' 
"convinced ttfat emotional problems are caused by learning problems." 
Therefore, the focus is on remedying the learning difficulty, sometimes' 
with outside counseling for the emotional problem. In the other, district , 
SED students are simply not formally identified because no programs exist 
to serve them. "We don't have problems with ED— there aren't any ED '. 
children here ? we were told in a half-serious manner. Next year, however, 
this district plans to introduce three new SED programs that may be called 
"behavior management'' classes so that parents will bp-tlKTse accepting of 
such a placement. In this site., parents are partr^larly^e^tive to 
the stigma attached to "emotional disturbances'." As one admindst Jator 
commented, "They will send the^ kids privately' for help so no^e knows." 
In contrast, one resource-rich suburban site that- routinely provides psych- 
iatric counseling to SED students who need.it to benefit from special 
education is concerned with' the 'need' to develop a broa'der range of place- 
ment options for SED students within the district. 



Common concerns across sites regarding SED p regains include: 
• Waiting lists , \ *l 



• Limited full-time placements JT 

• Lack of appropriate treatment facilities - _ . — ' * 

• Inadequate counseling services . 

• Coordination with other agencies # 

• Staff availability. . 

Many LEA directors and teachers expressed concerns about inadequate 
amounts-of available services fox SED students. They spoke of waiting 
lists and the lack of available placement slots for these students. In 
some sites, for example, not enough programs exist to serve all the iden- 
tified SED youngsters. Therefore, when all of the classes are full, a 
student might have to wait for an opening and be 'inappropriately served 
in a regular school program in the interini. 

A similar program gap was found in limited full-time SED placements . 
For example, .some students might be receiving only several hours of 
resource room services when they really need a more intensive full-txlp v 
placement with support services well. As one junior high c^nselor * 
lamented, "They need more than a resource room. 11 

An assistant superintendent irom a large urban* site said that her 
greatest need was for an SED placement option separate from the school, 
such as a' day treatment center or crisis intervention facility* She 
said that she had been working for several months trying to find an , - 
appropriate placement for a junior high school boy whom she considers 
.to be a danger to- himself. She was trying to use other community 
resources because "We, have no funding to set up our own program." "Simi- „ 
larly* another LEA was faced with inadec^te programming for a 15-year- 
old schizophrenic who was, said to bapHfunning around the community rather 
than in £ special education placement" because no appropriate program ^ 
available for him within the state ^ This particular "^ate does not, in 
fact, have an institutional program for SED youngsters. Children .needing 
an institutional placement are usually served outside the state. However, 
this LEA administration is against placing students in private out-of-st^fce 
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residential schools because. of their costs. As the LEA superintendent 
stated: ^"The only thing we really resent, and we shouldn't, is to pay ■ 
for'a child to go to Missouri or Texas to a private residential school. 
Thus, districts 'faced with such a dilemma sometimes* choose to inappro- 
priately serve an SED student rather than set the precedent of using 
private out-of-state placements. 

t Adequate counseling was a gap found in some sites as well. As one 
teacher bluntly put it,' "It's impossible for the district to supply all 
.the needed counselors . ...» " Some -sites have inadequate counseling servi 
because .psychologists a^chool counselors are "spread too thin" per- 
farming evaluations, trying to reduce backlogs, and tending to such 
administrative tasks as student scheduling and parent conferences.' 

Other sites thatshistorically have relied on community agencies to 
supply counseling have encountered difficulties as well, particularly 
with guaranteeing the provision of counseling services to the students 
in need as retired under *L- "94- 142 . This/issue of- borders of responsi- 
bility regar^ng mental health services is' discussed more fully in a • 
'later section>of 'this report . ^ 



In addition to the previously mentioned problems, several LEAs.' have 
; e&perienced ''^faculties in recruiting qualified* staff to operate pro- 
grams for ei^tlbaally, disced youngsters. We found this to be the 1 
.'case even inftfie most ' progressive jresource-rich district. To illustrate 
•the problem/of .staffing the district's SED program, the LEA director of 
personnel said- ^'Of ten I *eed to search for a live warm body." 

Nonetheless, w^emphasize that despite the difficulties involved'' 
in appropriately serving SED youngsters, three sites did- add new SED 
programs endear, three other. sites expanded ,their existing programs, 
and one site h^s plans to iatroduce a SED program next year. 

. * The Handi capped Population 18 to 21 Years Old ' ~v " ' 

^ According to PL 94-142, a free appropriate public education is- to 
^fcjtade available for all- handicapped children aged 3 fo'21 not later ' 
than September* 1, 19&).. This requirement does -hot apply, however, \o 



handicapped children aged 3 to 5 or 18 to 21 if it is inconsistent with 
state lav. We found that six of the nine states participating in our . 
study specify in their state laws and regulations that special education 
and related services" must be provided to exceptional children Setween 
the ag^es of 18 to 21, One state requires that these services be provided 
for individuals 18 to 20 year^ 'old , and in the remaining two states the 
provision, of services to. the 18- to 21-year-old handicapped population 
is permissive. » • 

Despite t^iis apparent commitment by the nine states to e'xtend ser- 
vices, in general we found that efforts aimed at expanding programs and 
developing new option^ for handicapped students aged 18 to 21 were less 
systematic than those for preschool youngsters. The general trend seems 
to be to offer secondary students the opportunity to stay in existing 
programs until they are 21, 'Although many of the more severely impaired 
youngsters (such as the trainable mentally retarded > THR) choose to stay 
in the programs until they re£ch age 21, we found relatively few examples 
of mildl'y handicapped students following this pattern. Generally, mildly 
handicapped students tended either to graduate or to drop out by the time 
tt^ey turfied 18, although We did find some exceptions.. For example, one 
site opened a new sheltered workshop this year for severely handicapped 
youngsters from the ages of 16 to 21. Another site has provided individ- 
ualized services to a 20-year-old student in response to a parental 
request. The student attended the state school for the deaf and gradu- 
ated without any^to'rmal vocational training. The parent requested that 
--the LEA provide this type of training, which it agreed to do until the 
student reaches age 21. The LEA* has assigned an interpretor for the 
deaf to work with her in class to allow her to participate fully in voca- 
tional classes. Jhis has cost the district $15 an hour. 

Several sites have informal mechanisms for following up on students 
in the 18 to 21 age range. In one site, students can return to high 
school after graduation: (or after they^ have dropped, out) for academic . 
remediation such as to improve reading skills needed to enhance their 
job performance. In another site, ^employers know th^y can call on the 
area vocational^ center (whiqh serves handicapped youngsters) for help 
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..with former students if problems ai^Lse at* work. In several other sites, 
directors of special education .try "to maintain informal contact with 

students after graduation,. 

» » 

Students with certain handicapping conditions often have the oppor- 
tunity to receive services from agencies (such as state departments of 

•vocational rehabilitation) after they graduate or after they leave the 
public schools. Interestingly, little formal coordination with area 

- junior colleges has been pursued to -provide 'additional services fpr tj^e 
18- to 21 -year-old students. However, one LEA in an academically oriented 
community provided SLD students and their parents with information about 
a college program designed for students with specific learning disabilities, 

In summary, LEAs have not directed, a significant amount of attention 
toward expanding or developing new programs specifically for students 
aged 18 to 21. This has remained a relatively low priority for many of 
the LEAs. ' ; 

Summary 

The most significant of our findings ^uring the 1979-80 school year 

•regarding expansion of services and increasing the beneficiaries of them 

. — * . v 

are the following: 

• New program development and/or expansion of existing programs 

was evident in each of the 17 LEAs, Unlike last year, this J 
year a few instances were found of program expansion and ^ 
refinement occurring at the preschool and secondary levels 
/ simultran^pusly. 

<* • At the preschool level, new programs or program expansion 

and refinement occurred in one-third of the study sites; 

» 

• ' Several new programs 'were introduced at the elementary level 

this year. The -primary activity seemed to be the expansion 
of existing programs. Although this included t!he expansion 
of services for a number of different handicapping conditions, 
more than half of the sites noted an increase in 'services 
for SLD students. 

Progress contli^d at the secondary level in expand ii^ - 
vocational and^fc) programs and services to handicapped* 
students. However, secondary special education program- . 
ming is still lagging. 

• ' ; - J 
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• The amount of related services being provided to handicapped 
students w&s increased in almost half of the study sites. 

• Educators perceive that they play a more limited role in 
the lives of students at the secondary level. la recog- 
nition of their increasing responsibility for their own 
lives, secondary-level students are often included in the 
special education placement .decisionmaking process. 

• The educational goals f or ^secondary students ar,e neces- 
sarily different from those for elementary students., The 
nature of the goals shifts fr<pm remedying a student's 
original -problem to preparing him or her to leave school 

^ and enter ttfe world of work. 



• Certain organizational features unique to secondary schools 
make special education programming at- that level more prob- 
lematic than at the elementary level. Examples of coordina- 
tion problems and program fragmentation were found more 
frequently at the high school level. 

• Although a wide rlange of program options exists at the 
secondary level across the 17 study sites, rarely does a, • S 
comprehensive range of options exist within a given LEA. 

The nature of thfe program for a high school student is 
largely determined by what is available within the LEA, 
which varies substantially acrcfes the £*tudy sites. 

• Special education delivery system gaps vary greatly amoftg 
sites. Specific areas of need most oft&n -depend on the 
local context of a given LEA. Ffcr example, such factors 

as the local tax base, parental expectations,' state funding 
formula, as well as the history and tradition of specials- 
education heavily influence the unique needs of % district. 
However, we have identified the following gaps to be common 
Remaining challenges for LEA^: 

- SED programs. « * ? 

- Services for the handicapped population aged 18 to 21. 

Changes in Personnel, New Roles, and Inservlce Training 

The first part of this section describes the overall change in the 
personnel who constitute the special education delivery system. Next 
we discuss the "boundary crosser 11 role and its expansion at the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels^ as well as at the administrative level. v Then 
follows a description of other new roles that have been developed, partly 
in response to the law* Finally, an update on inservlce training is 
proyided. . 
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Changes in Personnel 

The major personnel change observed this year in the LEAs was the 
.•addition of teachers required for the new classes and/or expanded pro- 
grams described in the preceding section; i.e., where large program / 
expansion occurred, the teaching staff .was increased significantly. In 
atfcfetion, some LEAs hay e hired. more^psycHoIogists and more personnel to 
deliver related services, such as occupational or physical therapists 
and social workers. 

The Boundary Crosse r Role 

Last year we identified boundaries, particularly tfie boundary 
b%fween special education and regular education, as a 'source of problems 
for implementing PL 94-142. This was especially true in areas that 
required sc*5e type of coordination in such activities as mainstreaming 
and IEP development and use. We found that the personnel whose role 
is to facilitate such coordination, whom -we called "boundary crossers 11 
hsRI^a significant effect in minimizipg barriers to implementation. Such 
staff members are performing either a new role or their old role signi- 
ficantly expanded. A prime example is the expanding role of the diag- v 
,nostic/prescriptive teacher, an education position that is. becoming of 
importance. ^ 

This year, we found expansion in both the number and types 'of bound- 
ary crossers. Last year, 8 of this year's 17 sites had boundary crossers. 
This year, we found that the role had expanded in four of the eight sites' 
and two neto sites had boundary crossers. These roles exist at both the 
elementary and secondary level, although the prevalence is far les$ at 
the-secondary level, and at the administrative level. Examples of how 
the^boundary crosser's role is being performed at these levels are as 
follows: ' „ , 

Elementary Level 

The following descriptions demonstrate how this role operates in 
the LEAs. Some districts may have the same boundary crosser rAle (e.g., 
resource specialists). 
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Resource Specialists— »»In one state in our sample, many more resource » 
specialists were hired for the 19'79-#0 school year. In fact, one large 
district hired 144 resource specialists since last year as part of its 
expansion into the state's Master Plan for Special Edu^a^on? and the ^ 
LEA now. h^s a resource specialist ' in e*very school in tfre district. Under 
the Master Plan, resource specialists provide individually appropriate 
instruction for learning handicapped children through a part-instructional, 
part-coordination role. In addition to the instructional' responsibilities,* 
resource specialists — 

• Provide inservice training for school staffs. 

• Provide consultation services and materials for regular 
classroom teachers. 

• Act as a liaison with teachers of'" self-contained special f 
education classes to expedite successful integration of 
students. 

, • Coordinate placement and IEP meetings. . - 



System-Wide Itinerant Resource Teachers — One large urban district 
has four teams of system-wide itinerant resource teachers. These selected 
special education teachers travel from school tx> s-chool to help regular 
teachers who have mainstreamed special education students in their classes. 
In addition, they assist b'oth regular and special education teachers in 
writing IEPs, implementing the IEPs, and evaluating objectives. This 
program continued to expand this year because of increased numbers^f 
school-level training teams, consisting of one regular education teacher 
and one special education teacher at each school. The itinerant teams 

rain these school-based teams to provide ongoing inservice training for 
the rest of the faculty, as well as to act as on-site resource personnel 
to facilitate coordination between regular and special education teachers. 



*To allow these teachers to concentrate their efforts more on teaching, 
the SEA is planning .some changes in the role of the resource specialists 
to ^relieve them of some of their administrative duties in the area of 

, evaluation." 




Mains treaming Aide— A progressive site that had a~district-level 
boundary crosser in cT*e past (the special education supervisor) used 
PL. 94-142 grant funds, to hire ao additional school- level boundary 
crosser at one -elementary school. The role of the maipstreaming aide* 
^ is to facilitate the coordination^ mains treaming .activities so that 
„ the school's commitment to mains, treaming "wouldn't just be rhetoric." 
The role has been successful, and the special education supervisor*' 
plans to use available money to. fund more mainstreaming aides in other 
buildings . 

School-Based Resource Teacher-- In/a site that previously did not 
have boundary crossing personnel at the school level, a new position of 
school-based resource teacher- has been created in. one elementary school. 
Thus far, this is the only school-based position in the district; all 
other resource teachers work on'an itinerant basis. The position was • 
created in response to the need to coordinate services to' the large ' 
number of physically handicapped* students at the school. The teacher 
attends IEP meetings, coordinates service delivery to special education 
students, follqws^up on service d'elivery, and serves as liaison wi'th - 
the regular education teachers bo facilitate mainstreaming. 

Special Education ins tructional Advisor— Tn a large urban site that~ 
'had few boundary crossing- personnel in the past, the role of one member 
of each school-based multidisciplinary team is evolving into that of a 
boundary crosser. This person is the special education instructional 
a^isor, whose original role was to perform educational evaluations. 
/However, as evaluation backlogs tome under control, the emphasis of this 
role is shifting to include more consulting with regular education teache 
For example, an instructional advisor who is assigned to several schools 
said that "the jpb is what you make it." As the evaluation backlog is 
diminished, the advisor acts as a liaison to the regular classroom for 
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*This is a redefinition of a similar position that existed a few years 
ago but was eliminated because of budget problems. 
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mainstreamed children, divising techniques (such as special forms) to 
facilitate communication "be twe en special education and regular teachers 
concerning special education students (e.g., their backgrc50m^ special 

problems, areas to work on). 

• * * 

Nonclassroom, Resource Specialist — In a site that already had boundary 

crossers between regular and special education teachers, we saw evidence 

of a role designed to cross a boundary within special education — between 

district- and school-level special education staff. The nonclassroom 

resource specialist is intended to interpret the'psychological jargon 

« 

of district-level evaluations to meet the needs of the receiving special 
education teacher. As the special education supervisor stated, "We 
wanted someone speaking the language of teachers." The nonclassroonf 
resource specialist's responsibilities include the administration of 
educational evaluations, the interpretation of psychological terms f or * 
the receiving special education teacher arid their implications fox teach- 
ing (e.g., the formulation of instructional goals), consultation with 
parents, and coordinatipn of personnel involve^ in a child's special edu- 
cation placem^t. Unlike many other boundary crossers, this person has 
not generally been involved in any follow-up after the student has been 
placed. 

Many boundary crossing personnel perform innovative functions to 
facilitate coordination between regular and special education. For 
example, one district employs an itinerant teacher of the orthopedically 
handicapped (OH) to coordinate mains t reaming for OH children. 'This 
person acts as a coordinator by — ^ 

• Providing one-to-one training for regular teachers. 

• Taking over the regular clas^so that the regular teacher 
can observe the students irfi occupational or physical therapy. 

• Teaching the OH class so that the OH teacher can observe the 
regular classes to see the progress of the fully mainstreamed 
students and to determine what is required to help prepare 

' other students for mains-treaming. 
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Secondary Level 

Most boundary crossers are at the elementary level, but we did find 
a few -in the secondary-level^ programs as well* Several strategies of 
interest are described below. 

Tutor-Counselor—The role of the tutor-counselor in one site was 
significantly expanded to encompass the high school as well as the junior 
high school. This role was created as part of- a strategy by the special 
education director 2 years ago to ensure that students mainstreamed at 
the secondary level would meet stated IEP goals. The tutor^counselor 
coordinates, programming for high school students who are in a low-level 
track and who also^may be' receiving some special education help' and/or 
some work experience. The student reports to the tutor-counselor every 
other day. The counselor monitors the student's program and progress , 
talks with both the regular and special education teachers involved with 
.the student, advises and counsels the student, and may arrange for or 
provide additional tutoring. One high school mathematics teacher, who 
has two special education students mainstreamed into one of his classes, 
was positive about the program and believed the tutor-counselor role was 
"giving me a crutch to fall back on, and coordinating (their programs) 
for me." 

Resource Specialist— At two sites, the role of the resource special- 
ist is also that of a boundary crosser at t;he secondary level. This 
combined role is complicated by the complex organization at this level 
(e.g., departmentalization, size of the student population), particularly 
at large high schools. To alleviate . the problem of the lack of vocational 
education for the handicapped 'at the secondary level, the" SEA plans to 
have the high school resource specialist act as the program manager to 
attempt' to tie together academic and vocational education (functional/life 
skills) for special education students. . «, 

Liaison Program—Some special education teachers in one" high school 
district are liaisons who provide consultation for regular education teach- 
ers with mainstreamed students/ The liaison "program is not a new 6ne and 
its- acceptance varies across the district, 

i 

V 
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As discussed in the preceding section, the boundaries to be crossed 
to implement the intent of PL 94-142 at the secondary level are more*- 
numerous than the elementary level. Although only a few sites had for- 
mal secondary-level boundary crossing personnel, more than half had 
informal coordination with vocational education to provide improved 
programming for special education students. Three examples are pre- 
sented below. 

Pjre vocational Advisor — One LEA developed the ro'le of the prevoca- 
tional advisor a number of years ago as part of a strategy to provide 
a high school special education vocational program flexible enough to 
meet the needs of various^ students . .A prevocationaL advisor spends the 
morning in the high school providing direct services to special educa- 
tion students and the afternoon in the community seeking potential 
employers, checking students 1 on-the-job performance, and coordinating 
with ^various agencies and with regular education teachers in the high 
school. With the increased emphasis on mainstreaming and with more voca- 
tional education classes and blocks being opened to special education 
students, the need to coordinate with regular teachers has increased. 

The role! of the prevocational aclvis'or allows some time for this coordina- 

i 

tion^bujt it is still on^an informal basis. 

Work Experience Coordinator — The work experience coordinator in one 
small district coordinates special education students 1 ^instructional pro- 
grams with their work experience. This is accomplished by mainstreaming 
students with teachers who are able to deal with their special needs, 
by following-up on student progress, and sometimes "by providing individ- 
ual tutoring. The rest of the coordinator's time is spent locating jobs 
for students in the community. 1 • 

Vocational Placement Specialist — The vocational placement specialist 
in another large district coordinates the various components involved in 
vocational programming of special education students. The specialists 
work with: ' - 
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f Employers to identify jobs u«a to define the skills 
needed for the jobs. 

•» 

• .Regular education teachers to help them find ways to 

incorporate' 'job-related concepts and skills in regular 
classes. 

• Special education students directly to help them qualify 
for jobs. ' ( 



Administrative' Level 



. Although, the majority of the roles. just described were developed 
to promote boundary crossing at the school level, .this year we discovered 
the following two' new roles designed to doss boundaries at the adminis- 
trative level: , , \ 

v ' 
■ Assistant Director of Sp ecial Education- As part of a plan to increase 
ihservice training and to promote communication between regular and 'spe- 
cial education teaching and administrative staff, the new position of 
assistant director of special education was created at one small site 
with rather traditional practices. In addition to facilitating communi- 
cation between staff members, the assistant director- also coordinates 
efforts between the schools and parents to increase parent involvement. 
The assistant director initiated an inservice program this year that will 
provide for ongoing communication among parents, teachers^hd adminis- • 
'trators invo^^ed in special education.- ■ % ' 

Inservice .Coordinator— This year the -administration at one site 
approved the creation of a new position, inservice coordinator, at the / 
spe^al education adminstrative level'. This job involves coordinating 
all inservice regarding special education among a' wide variety of people 
(e.g\, principals, regular and special -education teachers, parents, and' • 
school bus drivers). Before this position was createcl, little interac- 
tion occurred' between special and regular education personnel at the 
pi^gram specialist level' (curriculum coordinators). This situation was 
an obvious hindrance to cooperative planning at .the administrative level, 
whijb^also influenced cooperation at the school level. To help overcome 

is. problem, the inservice coordinator is planning, inservice sessions' 
fn cooperation with the elementary principals and elementary curriculum 
coordinators . 
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Overall/ during the 1979j|0 school year, we^detected an increase in 
boundary cesser's — those "people who are responsible for tfVidging the gap 
between regular and special education ^ We not only found a formal bound- 
ary crossing role in more than half of the sites but also saw evidence 
q£ similar roles in, some of * the othe'r sites. Some personnel — such as 
^^^ncipa^^gBftr-am specialists, special' education teachers — informally 
acted as boiSrary crossers, particularly in smalf sites. In some of the 
^smaller and rural sites v the director of special education , -or occasion- 
ally the ^psychologist, personally coordinated services for children, 
hence bridging the gap. However, as more children aire identified as 
being in need of special education in %hese sites, it is becoming tnore 
difficult for one person to maintain thifiKrole. 

. j ■. 

Other New Roles ' - V 1 ; 

In addition to boundary crossing roles, two other new .roles became 
evident during the 1979-80 school year. Th^JLess traditional roles 
v ai^ described below. & % 

C 

Vocat ional Assessment Personnel — As part of its new work evaluat^n 
.program for .handicapped students, a la^e^tural district has hired a 
•person to provide vocational evaluatipn services for special education 
* students. The job entails administration of aptitude and achievement „ 
tests and^interest inventories', as' well as exposing s-tudents* to a*variety 
of wc^J tasks and work experiences. The results of , the tiorfe evaluation 
assists each student who may have been .exposed to minimal work experience 
in the past to select vocational goals that /SN^r she will find rewarding 
■ ' Another site also instituted -a similar position In its special^education 
department this year. t 

yocatjortal Aides —One site hired vocational aides this year as part 
of a vocational education-initiated'. grant . The aides work with special 
* v education students (jyrimarily Kigh-functioning EMR and SLD students) . 
'^in-fcte ^cational classes to'*assist them*in acquiring the skills necessary 
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for various types of jjob.s. The aides .'provide ttfe additional assistance 
required (e.g., the a\ded safety factor, one-on-one ' training) .for- special 
^education students #si eV e lop a „ia e f* variety of. skills. Th^s is the. 
first attempt that j^vocati6nal education department- has ^ken'.to ■ 
facilitate^ integration of handicapped students into its programs.. 

* Inservice^ Training - ' x 1 

In the 'school year 1978-79, we found that all except one of the 
study sljes had some inservice training regarding- PL 9Vj.*42 implementa- 
tion. . This training was offered primarily to special education adminis- 
^ trative and teaching staff howe^r, regular school a&unis trators and 
, regular classroom teacher^rece^ved^little orientation or training. 
. Much of the 'training offired^as strictly art orientation to the law' 
and generally was procedural; it was not perceived as being directly ■ 
relevant^, r applicable to staff problems. All groups Expressed the 
-need for more" preparation to meet the expectations of their "roles under 
the hew law.. Two factors appeared to be universally influential for 

this state of "affairs: i 

j B 

• ^Inservice was a low. priority while LEAs were implementing 

new services and programs, creating new roles , 'changing . 
procedures, ai\d performing other activities. 

• Training for the staff had to be initially oriented toward 
the new procedures and requirements in order for them to 

ba, implemented.' - j 

Changes lit Training ^ 

Given these reasons, we anticipated that we would find 'increases * * 
■ t in inservtte training and/clianges in emphasis as staffs became more ' . 
^ fftniliar with the procedural requirements. We 'did* not find considerable 
changes in the amount of inservice training or in the priority attached 
to.it, although training did increase in six districts. We did find 
r some changes" in the type of training, however. In the majority of the 
Study sites the indication was that training was better coordinated 
and addressed more substantive issues' than during last year. Topics^ " 
v addressed b> inservice training reflected a variety it substantive" 
•' * * • " * 
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needs, and mainstreaming'topicilran.ked high on priority lists. For 
example, in one suburban site that significantly" increased the scope of^ 
its inservice pr^ram this year ? the Allowing topics, were addressed; 

• Mainstreaming severely -OH students and visually impaired 
students. * 

• Sensitivity sessions on handicapping conditions (e.g., films 
and tapes explaining various handicaps, examining special 
equipment) , sponsored by the parent advisory council for • 

^ regular education students, and their teachers who have 

special education students mainstreamed into their classes. 

• Integrating handicapped students into the vocational educa- 
tion programs, organized by the vocational education depajrt- 
mentL^er-^cational education teachers, advisors, and teacher 



assistants 

• A public relations type of session aimed-, at music and PE 
staffs who have special education students main-streamed 
into their tlasses for the first time. 

• • Health and safety for high-risk students and emergency care ^ ■ 

practices for teacher assistants. 

Training in other sites covered such topics as dye process hearings, 
writing IEPs, precision teaching, neurological screening, communicatiorr 
skills and self-cdncept , classroom management, training for child count, 
language arts, and mathematics. A number of factors appear to have facili- 
tated the TflSv? toward more relevant inservice sessions, some of which are 
'discussed^ below. t 

Sites with a school-level person (particularly a boundary crosser*) , 
who Qffer inservice training specifically * geared -to school personnel 
'tend to provide more relevant training. Several districts have increased 
the number of on-site trainers. With , the significant, increase in the 
number of resource specialists under California 1 s .Mastet Plan, for exam- i 
pie, regular teachers have been given the opportunity for training oriented 
more to on-site problems. In addition, in a district in another state, 



*Many of the boundary crosser roles include formal inservice training. of 
* on-site personnel as part of the job description. , 
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this is.^the, first year that, the school-based teams' which provide on-sitC 

• inservice training e (described earlier in the discussion of boundary 
crossers), %re in all elementary and junior high schools.* 

Administrators at two sites believed that their inservice efforts ". " 
are much more focused and .b^er coordinated since the creation or expan- 
sion of an inservice coordinator role, -'the responsibility of that per- ■ 
son is^to develop\a coordinated inservice program that addresses the 
needs of ; district staff and other personnel . Jn one of, these sites, 
the expansion of the inservice. coordinator 1 s role was 'a logical -use of . 
their PL 94-142 inservice funds. This year, an. assistant inservice coor- 
dinator'assisted in planning and carrying out inservice activities. 

• ■ Since the passage of PL 94-142, this LEA, like the others in the state, 
>has been required to use 10% of ' its PL 94-142 grant .for inservice /staff 

/development (this requirement is "trfe SEA's approach^ the establishment 
^ of a comprehensive system, of personnel development within the state). 

Several LEAs have targeted/ their inservice efforts (also called pub- 
lic relations campaigns by some\ on principals. Principals are a target 
because they can be very autonomous and either can pose the greatest 

^administrative barrier to special education implementation or can facili- 
tate it, particularly in districts with school-based management systems. 
In one LEA with such a system, the special education director also must ' 

■ deal with the restrictions imposed through uni^n negotiations on establish- 
ing a comprehensive program of staff development. That' is, teachers 'at ' 
feach school select the inservice topics they want covered at their school. 
The result 4s a good match* between expressed needs and inservice' topics , 
. but it allows some topics such as those .associated with special education 

• tp be a low priority. 0 0 e educator commented: ' ".Teacher's knew what they 

• want. '-They dojti't know what t-hey need." • . , 



*Nex t year, however, because of fiscal problems, the resources for follow-up 
and individual applications of inservice training will be cut. The result 
will be a weakened inservice program for the district's teachers,. , 



A number of LEAs have been able to turn their attention to more 
substantive training because procedural matters had been fairly well 
covered in the past, although refinements of procedures and the addition 
of new staff members has required some procedurally oriented training. 
Other factors that influenced the type of inservice conducted in sites 
included: 

• Receipt of additional money targeted for staff development — 
The special education department in one district wrote proposals 
to the SEA and was awarded a number of grants to provide inser- 
vice training. In addition, the vocational education depart- 

- ment received a federal grant to train its vocational education 
teachers . * ^ / ^ 

• Incentive r13TTs for staff — At one site, the district holds 

,* 5 inservice days for special education staff at the beginning 
of the year, but it requires that teachers earn an additional 
50 points per year on their own time if they want a salary • 
increase (e.g., take courses -at one of the local universities)? 
Through this strategy, the LEA loses control over what teachers 
learn through tfheir inservice, but the district .gains lighter 
administrative r^spbnsibilitiy for planning inservices. 

• A means of reducing Vnapp«cet5riate referrals — One of the study 
sites had ttade some efforts to' provide regular education teachers 

»' th more substantive inservice this" year, largely because of / 
increasing number of inappropriate referrals. 

Informal Training 

Informal training increased during the year, and many sites provided 

a 

pne-tp-one training or consult&ticm x particularly for regular teachers. 
This type of informal training qppms rh he associated witii^roles that 
incorporate consultation with other staff members as part of the job. 
For example, many, of the boundary crossers provide one-to-one training 
informally through their interaction with school staff. (In at least one 
site, such personnel noted that informal training had replaced formal in§ 
vice sessions because they £id not have sufficient' time to perform the 
latter, even though it is a job requirement.) 

^ . 

Some *<juilar 4 teachers believe that formal inservice training 'may not 
be as importanj as support by special* education personnel — boundary cros- 
sers, individual special education teachers, 'and aides. I We found several 
examples of regular teachers reacting very favorably to this kind of help 
For example, the system-wide itinerant resource teachers, as .well as the 
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school-based teams trained by them, offer both general and one-to-one 
training, they have made regular teachers' see that special education is 
a team effort rather than exclusively the job of special educators. Regu- 
lar teachers consequently are now more willing to perform the observa- 
tions necessary for referral, and they even offer to help the special edu- 
cation teachers. In another site, special education aides in one district 
within an intermediate education agency typically go into the regular 
cl*s € room to work with mainstreamed students. However, they also work 
with regular students, who need help.. This is viewed as a favorable trade- 
off by the regular teachers; they are more willing to take mainstreamed 
students when their other students also receive additional help. 

Unmet Needs 

. Despite* the improvements in "the nature* of inservice training 'provided 
-this^year, respondents noted a number of unmet needs. .These needs can 
be summarized as .follows: 

• Increased substantive training for both regular and special 
education personnel regarding4orking with handicapped 

"^m!'?; instructional strategies, classroom manage- 
ment, child identification). 

• How to work with students who do not qualify for special 
education services (i.e., the "slSw learner") . * ' < 

• Comprehensive orientation or procedural requirement's such 
as referrals, due process, and IEPs for those groups that 
have not received -any training regarding special- education 

uo «aL« .primarily regular education teachers and administrators). 

State Involvement in Inservice Trainin g 

' This year, for the first time, we inquired ' about the role of ' the state 
in>providing and fostering inservice training at the' local level.' We were 
interested in learning the loSl perceptions of the state's comprehensive 
system of personnel development and whether the LEAs had taken advantage 
of it.' ' * - 
* • 4 ■ ' 

We found that seven of the nine states in the study have established 
state-wide inservice resources tnat LEAs can draw on to meet their training 
needs under PL 94-142.. These vary greatly by'state and' may include regional 
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resource centers, workshops conducted by specialists covering a variety 
of topics, and state grants to develop local inservice programs. The 
other two states have required that their LEAs spend 5 to 10% of their 
PL 94-142 flow through funds for inservice training, which suffices as 
the state's system of staff development.* 

In general, rural or small sites tended to take advantage of SEA 
inservice resources more ^an the large urban and suburban sites. Respond- 
ents provided a number of reasons as to why their district did not "buy 
into 11 their state's system, and they can be summarized as follows: 

• A feeling that their LEA programs are better than those of 

the SEAs (e.g., theirs are more sophisticated because the state 
must meet the needs of both progressive and less progressive 
districts) • ^ * 

• A dislike of the SEA's selection of inservice topics (e.g., 

* a poorly oriented needs assessment, too procedurally oriented). 

• Too much trouble to coordinate efforts (e.g., in one site, 

* , staff did not take advantage of inservice resources provided 

by the SEA because they were too far away from the training 
site) . 

Except for one state, which last year provided orientation courses 
in every district throughout the state university system, the services 
offered by states seem to be of limited utility to most LEAs. 



*FL 94-142 regulations require that states initiate: 

Inservice personnel development programs based on the assessed 
needs of state-wide significance related to the implementation 
of the Act.... The state education agency may enter into contracts 
with institutions of higher education, local educational agencies 
or other agencies, institutions, or organizations (which may 
include parent, handicapped, or other advocacy organizations), 
to carry out: (1) experimental 'or innovative personnel develop- 
ment programs; (2) development or modification of instructional 
" .materials; and (3) dissemination of significant information 
derived from educational research and demonstration projects. 
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( To summarize, the findings from the 19,79-80 examination of personnel 

changes, new roles, and inservice training were the following: 

• In districts where large program expansion occurred, there 
were large numbers of education personnel hired to staff the 
new. programs and to provide related services. 

• The number and types of boundary crosser roles increased 'in 
. several sites. Boundary crossers are most abundant at the 

elementary level, although a few also exist at the secondary 
and administrative levels. 

• In some of the smaller and rural sites, such people as psycholo- 
gists, acted as informal boundary crossers, but in view. of the 
increasing size of the handicapped population these individuals 
are having difficulty in maintaining this role. 

• The amount of inservice training has not increased significantly 
in the study sites, but the training provided in the 1979-80 
school year was generally better coordinated and addressed 

more substantive issues. According to respondents, the most 
relevant training was provided by school-level personnel, par- 
ticularly boundary crossers. Boundary crossers provided not 
only formal on-site training, but also considerable informal 
training. 

• Continued improvements in inservice training are required to 
implement the law's requirements. Specific improvements include: 
increased substantive training for regular and special education 
personnel, instruction on strategies for dealing with the slow 
learner, and comprehensive orientation for regular education 

and administrative personnel on special education procedural 
requirements. 

• SEA training is generally of limited utility according to 
respondents -in most study sites because of its general nature- 
topics were not relevant to the specific needs of individual 
LEAs and coordinating with the SEA system is difficult. 

LEA Borde rs of Responsibility and Due Process 

During the 1978-79 school year, LEAs were primarily occupied with 
establishing new procedures to meet the mandates of PL 94-142. They had 
not yet addressed the issue of defining the limits on their legal and 
fiscal responsibilities In the face of the' seemingly open-ended mandate 
•to meet all' the educational and related needs of all handicapped children. 




This year, the dimensions .of this issue were becoming clearer, and LEAs 
were most concerned with the extent of the responsibility they have 
regarding — 

• Medical services 

• Parochial School and private school placements 

• Institutionalized children 

• Vocational rehabilitation services 

• Extended school year. / 

In every LEA, problems arose in one or more of these areas because 
the LEAs were being pressured to provide more services than they could 
afford and because limits of responsibilities in each of th^ areas had 
not been clearly defined. Borders of responsibility began to be defined 
by the court in some cases and by state policy and local tradition in 
others. As of the 1979-80 year, however, most of the issues of responsi- 
bility remained unresolved as administrators struggled primarily to fill 
gaps in the service delivery system until the larger political, policy, 
and fiscal issues could be tackled. 

Following is a description of the dimensions of these problems in 
the areas listed. Next are described the activities that occurred under 
the due process provisions, which constitute one of the -greatest sources 
of pressure for resolving the limits of responsibility.. 

Medical Services 

All LEAs are faced with the problem of defining the border between 
educational services and medical services. Most frequently, this concerns 
the responsibility for provisiop-of and payment for mental health services 
(psychological or psychiatric (counseling) and occupational and physical 
therapy (OT and PT)<> y 

( > 

Mental HekUh Services 

Section 121a. 13 of the final regulations defines counseling services 
as "services provided by qualified social workers, psychologists, guidance 
counselors, or other qualified personnel." Currently, the policy issue 
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whether or not schools should provide special education students with' 
necessary mental health services, such as psychotherapy and psychiatric 
• counseling, is still unresolved at the federal level. The majority of 
sites in this study regard psychiatric services as medical, not educa- 
tional, services. For exampW, one- LEA special education director 
stated: 

» ^ •» 

The district doesn't provide psychological or psychiatric 
counseling, if it's a medical problem, it's not education's 
role... though for diagnosis, it's okay to do a medical exam 
or a psychiatric one. 

LEAs in two of the nine states have had no problem in determining 
'where to draw the line between psychiatric counseling as an educational 
or medical service because the SEAs in these states have stated that LEAs 
are not required to provide psychiatric services beyond diagnosis. A 
large district in one of these states operates under a state law that • 
prohibits LEAs- from providing direct psychiatric services. If an SED ' 
student requires psychiatric services, the state department of mental 
health provides the services at no cost to the parents through the chil- 
dren's services agency. In the other state, we found a rare example this 
year of an LEA due process hearing having a systematic influence. The 
.result of the hearing helped to clarify the SEA's policy regarding the 
provision of psychiatric counseling. The case concerned a child who* 
was attending a special education program housed in a mental health, 
facility. The LEA assumed responsibility for the academic component 
of the program and the mencai health agency provided psychiatric coun- 
seling services. However, the mental health agency did require that • 
the parents make partial payment for the counseling services. The par- 
ents, therefore, filed for a due process hearing stating that PL 94-142 
requires the LEA to pay. The LEA appealed the case to the SEA* to force 
the SEA to 'take a stand on this issue of responsibility. The state 
appeals officer decided that psychiatric counseling is a medical service 
and riot the responsibility of the LEA. 

^ Two LEAs in one state are constrained by the conflict between the 
state's education and mental health codes. Under the education code, / 
LEAs* can provide counseling services such as those given by school ) 



counselors or school psychologists. Counseling as such can be written 
into a special education student's L£P. However, direct psychiatrics- 
services other than diagnostic evaluations are considered "medical 
treatment" and LEAs cannot expend education funds for /medical treatmen^ 
services under the education code. Direct psychiatric services must 
be provided by regional service units operated under the department of 
mental health and mental retardation, . Because the regional service units 
operate under the medical model, v they require a fee^, typically a sliding p 
scale based on family income, so their services are not free to parents 
of* children who qualify for these services. Thus, LEAs are constrained 
in working out any cooperative agreement (at no cost to parents) with 
the regional" service units for SED students who require their services. 
An additional complication Jj|^ that these service units are mandated to 
provide "...only those services for which sufficient funds are available. 1 
Currently, mental health funds are diminishing, and when the funds rua 
out the unfts are not responsible for providing services at all. There- 
fore, the LEAs cannot depend on the units for needed services even if 
parents can partially pay -for the services or use third-party payments 
(e.g., SSI, medical insurance) to cover * the cost. t 

Districts in other states interpret the education/medical services 
issue in varying ways. Typically, the LEA has some kind of counseling 
services provide^" by a school social worker, guidance counselor, or 
1 stfhool psychologist. However, given the requirements 'of PL 94-142 imple- 
mentation, these specialists often cannot meet the demand fof such ser- 
vices. If a child might benefit from additional psychological or 
psychiatric counseling, thp LEA informally "suggests"* that the parents 
seek counseling at Xhi locbl mental health clinic.^ In most cases, the 
local clinic charges parents on a sliding-fee scale. 



\ *The suggestion does „ not Appear as a service recommended on the child's 
/ *IEP. 

\ * * 

• * I 
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In a few sites, LEA administrators have sought to work out solutions 
with local mental health agencies. In one site, the LEA's agreement with 
the county mental health agency includes the provision of two group coun- 
seling sessions for SED students on a regular basis that the LEA pays 
for on a sliding-scale, basis . This counseling is considered to be "edu- 
cation in human relations" rather than therapeutic in nature. A rural 
lite has a fixed-fee contract with the county guidance center to'provide 
counseling and psychological therapy for the small number of Students 
in need of these services. 

In one state, the two study sites are in different stages of coopera- 
tion with their local menta^. health agencies. One LEA has had a history ' 
of cooperation with its local agency that seems to be continuing. .This 
year, the new director of special education is making the agrremeat a 
bit clearer. In his view, "there has to be consistency on who will pay 
and why." The other LEA has not had an arrangement with the relatively 
new mental health agency. The LEA's position is that family counseling 
services are not educational services and should be provided by the mental 
health agency. The special education director's view is that the mental 
health agency "...thinks the law makes them absolved of responsibility."* 
According to the mental health agency informant, the agency cannot serve' 
all the^r^errals from LEAs because of limited resources. Children's 
services a jk not a high priority in the agency, but it will contract 
with some/LEAs in the area' to provide as much service as possible. Hbw- 
, ^..v,j, .cH^^niative naa scheduled a meeting with the special 
educatiok director to see if tljey could work out an agreement similar to 
the one/in the other study site. 
/ 



*In two other sites this year, the mental health agency, citing PL, 94-142 
provisions tried to shifts to the LEAs financial responsibility for 
students placed by the agency in private, out-of-state schools or 
both w f gen f es were ^successful in their attempts because 

both special education directors responded that an LEA is not responsi- 
ble for payment of tuition for students who have not undergone-the 4 
LfcA s evaluation or placement- process . 



Only one suburban site regularly provides psychiatric therapy as 
part of its related services options. Psychiatric social workers (hired 
in 1978-79 with PL 94-142 funds) directly serve* SED students. ^ A district 
agreement with a local mental health clinic provides? these social workers, 
with psychiatric consultation. This year, the district has retained two 
psychiatric consultants to diagnose and screen cases. Each case is then 
presented to a newly formed "therapy diagnostic committee 11 to determine 
which cases qualify for therapy as a necessary IEP-related service. 

Occupational Therapy and Physical Therapy 

The borders of responsibility are less problematic in the areas of 
OT and PT than mental health in the study sites because most of the LEAs 
provide these services through their own personnel or through existing 
agreements with local agencies or hospitals .J^ In one urban L^A-, PT ser- 
vices are now being recommended on IEPs and being provided without cost 
to parents under a new contract with a local hospital. The LEA had not 
provided PT services and was forced to fill this gap in service delivery 
as a result of a due process hearing. Another LEA has an exemplary 'OT/PT 
program that has in existence for several years. The district offers 

OT/PT (including hydrotherapy) at a special center within the LEA. The 
program is sufficiently flexible that most students can remain in their 
home schools yet still receive services. 

This year, however, the California LEAs have been in a conflict 
regarding responsibility for OT/PT services that stems from confusion 
between LEAs and th£*^?ippled Children's Services (CCS) about payment 
for; OT/PT and the ways of diagnosing the need*f£r OT/PT. As a result 
of OSE's refusal to approve California's 1980 state application until 
payment provisions for OT/PT services were clarified, the SEA negotiated 
a new agreement with CCS. If a child meets CCS criteria, CCS provided 
and pays for OT/PT services; if a child^ does not meet CCS criteria but 1 
still needs OT/PT services, the LEA is responsible for payment antl either 
CCS or tbe LEA^can provide the services. In one large district, CCS is 
now providing services according to the new agreement in the following 
n^anne r : 
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• For.reconmiendation of OT services, a medical screening 
is required. _ ^\ 

• The LEA will provide motor exploration tracing", whereas- 
es will provide sensory motor training. ' . 

« 

Other" Medical/Educational Border Issues '' 

Although mental health and OT/PT services are the- areas about which 
border questions most often arise, a few others do confront some LEAs. 
For example, an urban LEA "had a long-standing arrangement whereby the . 
department of public health provided certain supplementary aids on a ' 
sliding scale; however, that agency is pulling back. The LEA conse- 



■ querttly has had to assume responsibility for the purchase and provision 
of Opticons and hearing aids. The LEA policy thus far has been to pro- 
vide such aids for 'the instructional day (8 hours) only, not for'home 
use. In Spring 1980, a^vernor 1 s committee was attempting to sort out 
the interagency agreemerit^ at the state level. However, the SEA's posi- 
tion is that if the LEAs^annot secure services or aids from state agen- 
cies, the LEA "will be ultimately responsible." 

The provision of vision therapy has been of concern in a least two 
districts this year. The special educatipn department in one jfcEA is 
organizing a medical advisory group comprising doctors from virious field 
to advise the multidisciplinary team on services that border between 
medical and educational services. This group wi.ll decide all questions 
on vision therapy. The other LEA contracted with an optometrist to per- 
form evaluations for children referred for -vision therapy. 

Parochial and Private Schools 

Under Section 121a. 452 of PL 94-142's final regulations each LEA 
"...shall provide special education and related services designed to 
meet the needs of private school handicapped, children residing in the 
jurisdiction of the agency." This year, we examined more closely the 
relationship between LEAs and parochial and other private schools within 
their jurisdictions. 
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The Service delivery to children in nonpublic schools is at various ' A 
^levels among the LEAs in this study. Given the limited resources and ^ A 
the already great demands of, the public school population, not surpris-." 
ingly,. mostf LEAs are .not providing direct services to the private sector. 
However, mtfre thm^ixalj^f^ the districts do provide evaluations if they 
receive referrals from private schools or from parents of children enrolled „ 
"in nonpublic- schoals. Eh at least three states, LEAs have .traditionally 
provided diagnostic testing services for^he private schools within their 
-jurisdiction^. In a fourth state, some question had arisen about whether 
LEAs .are responsible for evaluating children- in private schools. After. 
OSE # monitoring this *year," this SEA stipulated ttyat LEAs must assume this 

9 - , 

responsibility. An LEA special education director in this state indicated 
that the district would' now conduct evaluations .on students attending 
private schools, but the staff of the private schools must intetpret the 
results and frrite the IEPs. - - ■ 4 

At least -tt*o LEAs in other states expanded their diagnostic efforts 
this year to the private sector. ^ A rural LEA allocated additional* staff « 
time for its psychologists tcf perform the necessary special education 
testing in the parochial and other private schools. A suburban 'LEA deSig- 
nated -an LEA* social worker as the "liaison consultant 11 to the nonpublic 
schools in 'the area. v As part of this role-, the social workei^ helps an 
educational diagnostician in prereferral 'screening in the private schools 
^ £nd coordinates, all referrals- from' fctfe private schools. 

Overall, not much h£ts occurred in provision of services^to the pri- 

yate Sector, although LEJAs kre doing more if ,the private sector requests t 

it. WhiVe it is " true that' LEAs are not typically reaching out, about ' 

half of the study sites provide direct 'services to nonpublic school chil- 

* dren with special needs. /Typically, speech therapy anci £LD services are 

the -most cojnmonly provide^. "In some states, the issue of where nonpublic 

♦ schoolchildren should be served has arisen. In one state, the §EA insti- 

<tutW dual enrollment .procedures because, they did irot want LEAs to serve 

Students on the private school. grounds . Another state issued a policy ^ 

'Statement this year to the effect that. L^As should serve nonpublic school 
ft*** « 

' children- in the "...setting mpst conducive to education 11 so that LEAs ^ £ 
can determine what, is appropriate. * * * 
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In general, LEAs in -this study tend -to' serve nonpublic school chil- ' 
dren.wit>'^n Che public schools. For example, an urban district runs a 
' "shares-time" program'with the" parochial schools. Although the students 
continue to be enrolled in the .parochial school, special education ser-' 
vices are* delivered at the public school. As a "special education super- 
visor fn another large district indicated, ."...if they ne'ed a program, 
theses-kids mu^t. be biypk to' public schools." 

.The issul of fiscal liability for the full costs of educating handi- 
capped chUdren placed in private schools became a' major concern this 
year in Illinois and Pennsylvania. In December 1979, the Children's 
Mental Health Coalition (a'grOup of. parents . of SED children) .filed a 
'-class action suit in the lAs . District Court for the- Northern District * 
• of Illinois. The plaintiff) in Gary B. v. " (fronin contended that Illinois' 
Governor's Purchased Care Review Board (GPCRB) regulations are in viola- 
tion of PL- 94-142 and Section 5^4. Under these regulations, GPCRB rates 

Wil lli? ^ Children t0 ? eceive psychotherapy as a related service 
in private re^dential placements; parent^ must pay for this related 
service. In February 1980, the Of f icT^of Civil Rights (OCR) sent a let- 
ter of findings to^ the Illinois State^Board of Education and the GPCRB 



citing violations of Section 504. AccfWlng to an OCR investigation, 
Illinois parents frequently must pay the difference between GPCRB-approved 
rates and the actual costs of seeing, handicapped children in private 
^iacifeties. BV refusing to pay for ithe full costs of such placements, 
. the GPCRB is failing to provide FAPE for many handicapped' children. 

The problems in Pennsylvania were similar. In March- 1980, the Edu- 
, cation Caw Center (ELC) filed a class action suit ^Gitte lman v, Scanlon „ 
against "the state department of education and an L'EA for refusing to pay 
the full costs of educating handicapped students that the "state has placed 
in private schools. Parents are charged the difference between the cost > 
of special^ education, in the private school and what the state pays toward- 
tuition and related services. The lawsuit was brought on behalf of a' 
child Whose parents had to pay the difference betweer^ the state's maximum 
of $9,500 and the actual charges for residential treatment of more than 
.-$20,000 a year at a private school. The allegations! are similar to thoSe 



in a complaint ELC.' filed in Fall 1979 with OCR. OCR's rep.Drt on the ; 
complaint against the SEA was in final review in Spring 1980, and a 
written letter of findyigs was anticipated dt the time of our spring 
data .collection. • 

In another state, an urban LEA requests that parents use SSI to • < 
cover counseling/ therapy services for students placed in private resi- 
dential settings. Thus far, no one h$s t objected tp phis practice. For 
the most' part, most of the LtAs in our study do not have very many chil- , 
dren in private residential settings. In most instance's when they do 
place children in such sitings, the LEA and other human services agen- ' 
cies (e^, department of mental health) coyer the full costs of the 

placements * . 

x ' ' - " ^ 

Even when LEAs do ^ftsume fiscal liability, however, the strain on 

their budgets is of concern,. ' For ex&igple, a. Fall 1979 due process hear- 
ing in one LEA over a private placement left the special education direc- 
tor wondering how far the limits of LEA responsibility can be pushed. 
After appeal to the* -SEA,/ the LEA -lost the hearing 'and placed the student 
in a private residential" school in another state. The LEA will be liable 
' for $2„000 per month tuition, plus the child's transportation to and from 

the sch6el aqiothe mother's transportation cost to visit her child. Mere- 
's H " 

o?£-r, tH^tspecial education' director indicate|H[ie would not.be surprised 
if the jn&ther demands, dr the private school recommends, that the child 
* ■ ne$ds ye&rrr&und services, also at LEA expense. 

1 Institutionalized Children ' * 

Determining their fiscal and legel responsibility, ^institutional- 
ized children remains* a problem for LEAs. Last y^ar>-one rural intermedi- 
ate education, agency served 25^sc£uci£>4-aged childr^la^t5^j:e residents 
, of, a local state mental facility in the *LEA ! s TMR facility. Although 
thP LEA had assumedj^efeal responsibility for providing these children 
with the 'educational component and will continue this service to more chil 
dren next year, reimbursement to the LEA is still problematic. Interagency 
coordination was heretofore, unnecessary , but the ladk of it now and the 
unclear directives from the SEA are posing problems for the LEA director ■ 

of special education. - 

s » » 
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. For the most part, LEAs continued to cope with deinstitutionalized 
children th^s year as they had last year. In one state this year, the 
department of mental health began to deinstitutionalize adolescent juve- 
nile delinquents to group homes within .the jurisdiction of an urban 
district. Under stat ! e law, if these adolescents are legal residents of 
the district', the LEA must pay for any special education^ or them until 
they reach age 21. In many cases, these adolescents are from all over 
the state, but the group "homes We been located in the districts metro 
politan area. Because the TEA does not have a strong secondary SED pro- 
gram and^is already "taxed to the limit" in serving adolescents within 
• its own community, LEA administrators' are reluctant to" pay. for students 
moving out of institutions and int6 the group homes in the' city. To • 
force Che payment issue, the group home staff' members are having these 
adolescents register to vote so that they are legal residents of the ' 
city, thus making the LEA' responsible for educating them. * 

Another state is expanding the borders of LEA legal and fiscal 
responsibility. this year through a state-wide movement toward deinstitu- 
tionalization. • Unlike -other states where such a move has been mandated ' 
by the courts, the. state legislative and executive branches are under- 
taking this action in an orderly step-by-step manner. In fact, the 
documentation of their efforts may be used as "a technical assistance 

outline for other states' considering deinstitutionalization. During ■ 
the 1978-79 school year, the state departing of.'education began shift- 
ing the responsibility for the education^ these stents from the 
human services department to the LEA^T One of the study sites, like 
other LEAs in this state, was awa^ of the shift. Accordingly ,<* the 
districts Phasing in the SEA policy to expand services (e..g., pre- 
school programs and services for the 18 to 21 population) rin^ddition- ' 
to the proposed benefit to students, the deinstitutionalization move 
was aWfacilitated by the fact that both parties had something to 
gain: m ' 

* 

• The state department of educatiop now has regulatory 
authority «wer children; for' whom they are ultimately 
responsible. 



* m The human services department wished 'to abandon its role 9 
in education because it never had th^funds to provide 
an appropriate ^educational program for these institu- 
tionalized children. # . 

At the «tate level, the edfu££tion and human services departments 
formed a joint £ask force to .solve the numerous problems involved in the 

* transition. To ensure that the mechanics of the changeover will work 
at the LEA level, some task force members are working with* LEA ^nd local J 
human services administrators to facilitate the LEA agreements that mustb 
be negotiated with local human services administrators by, the 1980-81 
school y^sa^. This year, however, the study site negotiated a general 
agreement with the— Aecal hupan services administrators to initiate the 
transition. Details wilJL be wotked out through a committee of LEA and 
human service supervisors; even after the final agreement has been signed, 
the comniittee*will continue to meet weekly to solve problems., The 

administration is in favor of the deinstitutionalization because, $s cine 
administrator put it: "It's the only way to^gtf". There's too much d 
cation otherwise." 



\ 
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Vocational Rehabilitation 



For the most part, LEAs in our study have few problems in vocational 

* rehabilitation, partly because they traditionally have had cooperative • 
agreements with departmejgf^s of vocational rehabilitation (DVR). None- 
theless, LEAs are now experiencing some problems in coordinating service^ 

with DVRs. * • " . V 

* * — * 
,Two sites, had problen^ with DRVs curtailing services. In one site 

* that had received, considerable support fronf.the DVR in secondary special 

education programming/ the DVR reevaluated its role in the cooperative 

agreement it had entered with the LEA since PL 94-142 and cut back its 

services this year, so that it now — 

* * 

o 

• Serves only twelfth gradecs where it^had served tenth 
through twelfth graders in the past. 



Participates in fewer staffings. • x . 

Provides fewer social workers, counseling services, and 
other related service support. 
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The DVR's position is that "duplication of services" has occurred. It 

is no longer Vpp lying certain services" because it believes that PL. 94-142 

clearly makes such services the responsibility of the LEA. 

The other, LEA, which is in a different state, had problems with a 
DVR that ceased providing medical evaluation services. ' Eligibility for 
DVR services was an additional problem area. Special education students 
with the most obvious disabilities— the visually impaired (VI), PH, and 
TMR— usually do not have a problem in qualifying for DVR services, but 
students with milder handicaps, such* as SLD and °EMR, have' more difficulty 
meeting the eligibility criteria. Certain special education students ' 
consequently might not qualify for DVR services. 

Eligibility criteria were a problem^in at least three other states. 
Under DVR criteria in one state, a handicapped person must be demonstrably 
able to benefit from services because the DVR counselors are under pres- 
sure to obtain employment for a certain number of clients. Thus, they 
are selective with clientele and expect the LEA to "habilitate" students 
so they can ready them for actual work. DVR eligibility criteria' in 
another state -specify that' a client must be "employable." An urban LEA 
in this state "has found coordination with DVR difficult because the 
district personnelJj^| co/fused about what specific type of prevocational 
training ii required' tq enable .students to be "employable." The third 
state was eWoiled this year in a battle over the appropriate adminis- 
tration of the state's vocational rehabilitation program, ^hich has left ' 
.the future of continued services in question. Consequently, DVR personnel 
have not actively maintained their services, particularly Tor students" 
over 18. The DVR told, the director of special education in a large LEA 
in that .state that it would now serve only higher functioning students 
in its work-study programs. ., ' 

• * ^ * • 

On the positive side, two states reported increased progress toward 
cooperation with the DVR. In one state, the DVR ^.taking the initiative 
in trying to improve vocational programming for handicapped students by 
linking in^roved training to work opportunities. The" DVR administration 
is making efforts .to gain 'the cooperation of CETA, the department of a 
vocationaKeducation, and the srtate board of education to address this 
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issue. The DVR is willing to work cooperatively with the-.other agencies, 
but it expects them to expend equal efforts — an expectation not yet ful- 
filled. In atiqther state, SEA personnel characterized their agreement 
with DVR as 11 the best we have and it works." The DVR provides numerous 
services to special education students when the LEAs are riot able to 
provide them, such as medical examinations, aptitude assessments, work . 
opportunities. In addition, it provides^ counseling services for stu- 
dents and coordinates their work^study programs. 

Extended School Year 

Concern for the provision of an extended school year arises primarily 
because of the Armstrong v. Kline decision in Pennsylvania. On June 21, 
1979, the U.S. District Court for the" Eastern District of Pennsylvania 
ruled that the state's blanket refusal to provide 12-month education 
services violated PL 94-142. That is, the Armstrong Court held that,, 
under federal law, each handicapped child in the Commonwealth is entitled 
to receive a M free appropriate public education 1 ' and recognized that, 
to have meaningful access to publ^ education, ^handicapped students may 
require a continuous program of special education and related services 
in -excess of the normal 180-day school year. 

According to Remedial Order No. 2 (the court-approved SEA guidelines 
to implement class relief), a special education student is entitled to 
an education program in excess 0^180 days per year-*- 

...if regression* caused by* an interruption in educational 
"programming, together with the student's limited recoupment 
capacity,** renders it impossible or unlikely that the student 
will attain the level of self-sufficiency ^nd independence 
•from caretakers that the student would otherwise be expected 
£to reach in view of his/her handicapping condition. ( Education fc 
for the Handicapped . Law Report, 1980) 



*Regression is defined "as "a reversion to a lower level of functioning 
as evidenced by a decrease in the level of adaptive behaviors attained 

. or learned skills, which occurs as a result of a break or interruption 
in educational programing. M 

**Recoupment capacity is defined as "the ability to regain and/or recover 
the level of adaptive behavior skills learned prior to the interruption 
of programming." ^ 

/ . • 
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Th4 SEA Adelines provide for written notification by district 
administrator's to parents of potentially eligible students, establish 
deadlines for IEP team review of the students' programs, and stipulate 
the standard to be applied in determining a student 's. eligibility for 
programming in excess of 180 days, 

Although the Pennsylvania Department of Education has appealed the 
decision, a ruling was still pending in the easels of Spring 1980. 
Accordingly, the LEAs in that state have "moved ahead and have informed 
parents of Armstrong v. Kline. ln addition, the districts have developed 
eligibility criteria to determine whic!h children qualify for summer 
school programming. Both ■ Pennsylvania LEAs in. this study will provide • 
summer school programs for eligible students. This year, the ^EA is 
providing the districts with unexpended Education for All handicapped 
Children Act ' (EHA) Title B funds to finance this additional delivery 
of services. However, yet to be determined is how extended-year pro- 
grams will be financed in the future. * k ■ 

As of May 1980, the ELC reported that at least eight states have ■ 
initiated some action regarding 12 -month education. The ELC counsel 
for plaintiffs termed Armstrong v. Kline a "burgeoning business." Of 
the other eight states in our study, only Mississippi has recently" filed 
a- suit similar to the Pennsylvania case.* Illinois' state superintendent 
of education essentially has adopted the Armstrong decision as a guide- 
line for Illinois.. State legislation passed this year provides for - 
summer school reimbursement for severely or profoundly handicapped chil- 
dren. In Feb^fesy 1980,- the state superintendent sent a memorandum to 
all LEAS advising them that,' 

- " Although special education summer school is not mandated for 
all handicapped students, the district must determine each 
individual handicapped student's eligibility and provide summer 
school to those students with a demonstrated need. 



*Insight , May 23, 1980. 
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One of the LEAs in* this\state is already providing summer school for most 
of its TMR population. IrN^ms of other children being eligible for 
summer school, the special education director indicated that "We've told 
our people to use common sense in recommending it. 1 ' The other LEA that 
is being studied in this state has been providing extended-year programs 
for its more severely handicapped students for some time. The district 
has also been operating a joint summer school program with the local 
recreatioft\association for several years. The latte^ program had been 
open to all special education students. The district, paid for the edu- 
cational component and parents paid a recreation fee as part of the cost. 
This year, the special education director planned to limit the Summer 1980 
program to the more severely handicapped children. In an effort to con- 
trol costs and parent expectations, itinerant SLD children would not be 
offered this option. 

^Districts in other states in our study seemed less concerned about 
the "l2-month program issue, and no trend was apparent toward an,, extended 
school year. In a few LEAs that w^re already providing ^summer school 
programs, this was not an issue. LEA administrators in two sites in one 
state indicated that the state law already allows 230 days per year of 
service for severely handicapped students, so that thus far they had 
.encountered no challenges to provide more than that amount of time. 
Typically, financial constraints are cited as the reason that .summer 
School is not provided in some LEAs. In one urban LEA, for example, 
the school board policy this year explicitly excludes the provision of 
services beyond the normal school year. 

Finally, the summer school issue was the basis for a due process 
hearing last year in one LEA. Both the hearing officer and appeals 
board determined that the parents were making "unrealistic" and 
"unreasonable" demands in that particular case. The issue has not ^ 
arisen again this year. 

* 
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Due Process Procedures/Hearings 

LEA Posture Toward Parent Demands * ' ■ 

Last year, we reported that due process mechanisms from notification 
and consent through complaint and fair hearings procedures were .in place' 
across our sites. .We observed that in most issues resolved through hear- 
ings rather than through other dispute resolution procedures, the LEA * 
believed it -should not or could not pay for the serves that parents ' 
-Considered were appropriate (e.g., private school placement, certain 
related services). We also noted that resolution of complaints without 
a due process hearing depended on a variety of local factors, .such" as 
the presence of parent advocates and availability of mediation as a prior 
alternative. Two factors appeared to be universally influential: 

Past history and general tone of parent-school' relationships 
in the district. 



The desire and capacity of the particular individuals 
involved te'use informal dispute resolution procedures. 

This year, we examined in more depth some of the techniques various 
LEAs are using to resolve disputes that arise when parents demand more 
than the LEA is willing or able to provide. In approximately half of 
the 17 sites, parents' demands typically do not exceed LEA resources. 
When a parent does ask for more services, the LEA special education 
administrates are usually skillful at working out a solution. If an 
administrator considers the requests are reasonable, parents' demands 
.are met. In one LEA, for example, the 'parent of a child with cerebral 
palsy believed that her child* could 'benefit from additional OT and made 
such a request to the director of Special education. Accordingly, the 1 
director agreed to provide extra service almost immediately. In another 
district, the LEA .psychologist -meets with parents to discuss their 
request and to point out what the district can offer, thus attempting ' 
to ensure a "reasonable" request. This district, which lies within the 
third poorest -county in the state, has limited available resources. As 
a local social service agency person commented: ( "The schools are trying 
to do the ;best^they can. Parents^respect that. Parents understand that 
the dollars ar*e few and .the schools are really trying." 
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Other Informal Disputer-Resolution Strategies 

Last year, one district created the role of "child advocate" within 
the LEA's special education office. The advocate continues to handle 
all parent complaints that cannpt be resolved at the school ^level . She 
usually either succeeds in convincing the parents that the child is 
being appropriately served or arranges for another placement that better 
meets the child's needs from the parents' perspective. Another district 
tends to rely routinely on its program coordinators to meet with dis- 
satisfied parents frequently, to talk openly, and to try to meet their 
demands with available resources. The role that these individuals play 
accounts in part for t\\e absence of an adversarial atmosphere between 
parents and the LEA. 

\ % In one state, "prehearing conferences" are integral to the state's 
due process procedures. Although due process activity in the two sites 

9 

we study in this state is still substantial, disputes frequently are 
resolved informally in these prehearing conferences. ^ In a large urban^ 
district in the state, school/LEA personnel and parent advocates, both 
expressed the desire to solve special education placement and program 
problems in these prehearing conferences. As • art advocate indicated: 

-The prehearing conferences are most effective. We don't* 
recommend a due process hearing very often... it's a sham... 
the hearing officers are school people from neighboring 
communities. 

I r should be noted tti^t this city has a strong advocacy network that 
can provide the necessary Support to parents willing to* negotiate place- 
ment and services with the LEA in a prehearing conference. 

An urban district in another state uses negotiation to try to 
resolve parent demands for appropriate placement or services. This 
LEA starts negotiating after parents have already filed for a due pro- 
cess hearing. This year, more due process hearings were filed, but , 
12 of the 17 filed have been withdrawn because* the LEA has taken some 
action to negotiate with parents and to satisfy their demands without 
going through with a hearing. VQie hearings filed actually increase 
the special education*"department ' s\nf luence with the school board; 
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She board can be pushed to provide more services, given serious parent 
demands. Unfortunately, because of limited resources, the LEA could 
only agree this year to place the children concerned 'in these cases in 
an overcrowded class or to put their names on a waiting list and guarantee 
the desired placement next year. 

For several years, another district has been using a three-step 
mediation process that has helped to resolve issues that might have gone 
to a due process hearing. If a problem cannot be resolved at the school 
level, a district-level team attempts to settle it. If it is unsuccessful, 
the director of special education calls a "case conference" with the 
relevant special education personnel to review "the case and try to resolve 
the problem. This year, the SEA in this state was investigating the use - 
of mediation in due process procedures to identify techniques that might 
prove to be useful to LEAs. 



Due Process Hearings 

This year, we observed that in sites that had considerable due pro- 
cess hearing activity last year, the number of hearings was either about 
the same or actually lower. In three of the sites, due process activity 
occurred for the. first time this year. 



In the sites with several due process hearings, the issues generally 
were still! primarily private school placement or related s^ices^ In 
one site- where more than 50 hearings were held on the private school * 
placement issue last year, only 3 hearings were held this year. The 
director of special education indicated that the private school associa- 
tion advocates were taking a less aggressive stance toward the LEA this 
year. This change occurred because the circumstances under which stu- 
dents can be removed from private placement and placed in newly formed 
LEA programs has been clarified somewhat by all the due process hearings 
through the clearer delineation of policy and procedures. No longer is, 
a ch^id unilaterally placed in a private ^chool by parents, who then 
ask that the district be. financially liable for payment. In addition, 
the LEAs no longer pull back students from private school placements to 
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what they regard as an appropriate placement within the LEAs without 
proper documentation. Although a few exceptions exist, other LEAs tend 
to win cases over private school placement* «> 

Other issues that have arisen in hearings this year include denial 
of placement (child is on a waiting list) or inappropriate services. 
In one district, where special education placements are usually filled 
by late autumn, all the hearings filed were over these . issues . In another 
district, a parent contended that her multiply handicapped preschool 
child was inappropriately served at the district's TMR facility. 

In the three sites that experienced their first due process hearing 
activity this year, the issues varied . In one district, the only due 
process hearing concerned parents' unilateral placement/ of a child in a 
private school without permitting the LEA staff to be involved in deter- 
mining appropriate placement. In the second district* one hearing related 
s to appropriate placement and the second concerned a parent demanding a 
computer for her child's individual mathematics program. In the third 
district, two hearings were filed but one was withdrawn. The actual 
hearing was initiated by the L$C"against, Christian Scientist parents 
who refused consent for a physical or psychological evaluation of their, 
child. ' V* ~* 

Typically , At is still a small number of dissatisfied parents with 
above -average educational backgrounds and income levels who go through 
with due process hearings. ^Pursuing due process hearings is costly for 
parents unless a parent advocate group is available to them. In terms 
of cost to the LEA, hearings can varfkfrom about $1,000 to as much as 
$10,000 per hearing. In a large urban district, approximately $30,000 
of the total special education budget is set aside exclusively for the 
conduct of hearings. ^Although this is not a significant percentage of 
the budget in this city, the LEA also .allocates another $50,000 for per- 
sonnel working on due process matters and legal consultative services. 

Last year, we found no evidence that due process hearing decisions 
per se produce programmatic or systematic changes^in LEA policy. That 
is, such decisions rarely affected more than the individual child involved 
in the case. We .also observed some instances in which a district's 



experience with due process hearings resulted in a more conservative 
policy relative to recommending services on a child's IEP (i.e., only 
recommend what you know can be provided). Although this situation 
appearVto oontinue to be 'true for the most part, some districts have 
given more consideration to the gaps in their service deliver* systems. 
For example, the director of special education in one urban district 
indicated that "Services only benefit the individual kids , but hearings 
have Emulated thinking about the types of programs needed." In another 
L% the fear oT additional due process hearings has prompted an effort 
- tcT anticipate parent demands rather than just react,,to them. The district 
is planning to add three new classes for emotionally disturbed children 
to the special education program next year, thus addressing a serious 
gap in service delivery. 

Certainly, disagreements b^een parents and schools concerning the 
meaning of "appropriateness" still raise questions about the borders o* 
the schools' legitimate responsibilities. 
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The principal observations on this Aspect of the study during the Q 
1979-80 s'chSol year were the following: * ■ 

• All the LEAs we visited continued to have difficulties in deter- 
mining the extent of their responsibilities in the provision of 
certain services. ' . » 

• The majority of LEAs in the* study consider mental health services 

rir Z ,S ! ' e * ucational » services. The provision of OT and 
' PT by LEAs poses fewer problems. : 

• Whereas more than h^f of the LEAs we visited provide diagnostic > 

!K 8 K ?T reC f Ve referra * s ^om the nonpublic sector, 
lms than half provide direct services .for nonpublic school 
children with special needs. 

. The issue of fiscal liability for the full costs of educating 

handicapped children placed in private schools became a major * » 

concern this year in two of the states in which we have study 

sites: Illinois and Pennsylvania.* 4 

* 

Determining their fiscal antt-i^gal responsibility to institu- 
tionalized children remains a prtBTBBP-f** LEAs. Most LEAs in ' 
the study are continuing td cope* with, deinstitutionalized chil- 
dren in much the same way as last year. However, one state ts 
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implementing a st,ate-wide movement toward deinstitutionalization 

in a st£p-l$y-step manner that* may provide useful suggestions as 

a model for'othej: states. 
***** » 

• Although most LEAs have ffy ptobleihs.in coordinating vocational 
rehabilitation services, V few instance's of vocational rehabili- 
tation agencies curtailing services were not^d.* % ^ 

. ' ' , v * . * 

• Although Pennsylvania's Armstrong , v. Kline decision has caused 

some concern in othei** states , no growing trend toward an extended 
\ school year*\^as apparent in the sites participating in our study . # 

• \For the most part, LEAs continue to rely on informal dispute' ^reso- 
lution stxcttagies to resolve*. ^parent demands^pn their special ^du- > 
caf ion/service deTiivery sys'tems • 

• In LEAs that had 'considerable due process hearing activity last 
yearJ the level ^/{activity this year was about the same or hear— 



'were actually t^wer. ' DUe process "hearing Activity occ 



xtrted 



^ 



f»^ the first .time I in a few LEAs. ' • ( 

J • -Due ^process* hearings* gene rally^t ill concern private school place 
ment and related services.. I^pial of placement and inappropriate 
±se<rvices ^rose 3s' issues* \r\ hearings this year. 

f . ^Whereas due process hearing decisions per se do nbt generally^ 

produce programmatid ^or systematic changes in LEA policy hearings 
. * fiave prompted some LEAs. to focus more - attention to g.aps in their 
service delivery 'S^sterrj^^; ^, . ^ • 
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. NOiE ; For further i-n£prmatior>, SRI papers entitled /'The Crucial Role \ 
/ x « - of 'Boundary *Crpssers M and "Education Agency Responsibility for , 
^ * "Related. Services tf 0are available from the Offic&.of Sp^:ial • * 
Education, .Division of Media Services , Washington, D *<*•*- 
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r III' MEETING INDIVIDUAL NEEDS $ 

TJie preying section presented findings on the responses of LEAs— 
as systems— to 'the requirement of PL 94-142 to provide a full program * 
,of special education and related services for all children in the local 
jurisdiction. In this .section we discuss the responses—at theochool 
level, primarily— to those requirements of the law that directly Vaf feet 
the extent. to which the needs of individual student^are me*. F?rst 
are presented findings ©n how special education recipients are • selected; ' 
changes in identification and referral'procedutes and the effect of state 
eligibility requirements are discussel. Vxt , the procedures from evalu- 
ation to placement (including parent involvement ' and the/ admini^ative 
burden), are examined relative to. whether they are becoming more^ro- r 
gt^ssive; that is, whether the procedures ' are being designed to reflect " 
the spirit -of the, law rather than merely ensure minimal compliance. 



< 



Determining Who Receives Sp'ecial Education * 

Changes in Child Find and Identification * , \ 

In the 1978-79 school year, we found that most of the public school 
systems in the sample .conduct "child, find" proj.ects ,er participate in 9 
those conducted by their state or^ intermediate education agencies. ' These 
projects tended to be media campaigns designed to inform the general 
public that out-of-scho6l handicapped children have a right .to receive ^ 
services and that they should be brought to the attention of the schools. 
These efforts were focused primarily on the 'identification qf preschool- » 
age handicapped children. > . , ^ 

In the 1979-80 echool year, we detected very few changes in the 
LEAS' child find ef forts .\0ne suburban district added a hot line that * 
provides a 24-houx answering service that people can call to make 

- " ' ' ' 
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referrals. A few sites were also attempting to screen nonpublic scHTfol 
cl^ldren who are possibly in needof .SEARS. / Otherwise, out-of-school 
screening efforts are mucfy the same and still focus primarily on pre- 
schoolers. • v * " 

v * Changes in Pre referral Intervention Strategies . 

In about half of the LEAs,^we found that us^of .prereferral inter- 
vention strategies had increased this year compared with last. "Ehese 
strategies were, designed to decrease the number of inappropriate referrals 
and thereby to reduce the number of referrals' generally. The trend 
toward prereferral screening and intervention s^ategies, which, predated 
PL 94-142, i§ fostered^by the expressed^ intent not to miscla^sify chil- 

d^n and to retain children in their regular classrooms with support 

, * * 

rather than to remove them. 

* These strategies are based on providing the regular teachers with 
the following types of assistance^ief ore formal referral: 

• Specialists* to work with the regular classroom teacher. 

• School-based assessment teams available for consultation. 

• Use of observation, atrial interventions, and parent- 
teache.r conferences. 

Last year, changes in California's Master Plan regulations required 
that alternative strategies be tried beforp a problem child is referred 
for formal revaluation^ typically, a school-ba^ed resource specialist 
is available to rfe^ular* teachers to provide 'assistance with intervention 
strategies. Fo* example, 'when a teacher has a student with a learning 
• .problem who mayfor may not require. a special education referral, the 
" resource sp^pialist may observe the child in the classroom several times, 
perfbrm some^ diagnostic testing,* and work with the regular* teacher to 



*In at least one site, testing is performed in a* group setting because, 
according do the regulations, resource specialists cannot deal with a 
child on an individual basis before 3 special education referral has 
been made . * ' ^ N 
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determine what should* be done. Regular teachers in one Master Plan site 
. commented that they like^he idea of a 'full-time resource specialist in 
thekr schoo^ because they can now rapidly obtain feedback on their 
students' learning problems., as well as .obtain immediate help on special 
materials and teaching techniques. 

• * , Although one of the California sites .is 1 not yet- under the Master 
Plan and its regulations, that LEA decided to try prexeferral intervention 

his year. Thus, before^ initiating referral procedures for special 
•duration, schools in the district ' must exhaust other appropriate avail- 7 
able options to provide service for students with special needs. School' 
personnel are expected to at*empYt;o resolve problems : by modifying the 
regular. classroom' program or using alternative instructional methods, 
such as: ' * • s 

\ ■ 

• Specialists (e.g., reading, counseling). ' , 
• ^ Support staff. • ' 

• Alternative instructional methods or materials* * " * 
, (e.g., shorter assignments, easier material, geer ' ' 

cross-age tutoring>. • ' 



• Adjustment of Schpol day. 

• tutorial programs. 



• Title I. 
• 



Bilingual education. , » 
Available Community agencies and services. - 

• -In a few sites in otsher states, a u increased emphasis 'on intervention 
seemed to be the direct result of systemmatic- LEA plans to" implement the ' 
LRE concept.- One progressive LEA considers.. that- the role of the regular ' 
teacher is to be actively 'involved' in indivfdjj&lizing instruction for < 
children with learning or^ behavioral problems; within the' regular -class-*' 
room environment. The district expanded its school-based- screening 
of "high risk" children this year, 'in one school, all regular teachers ■ 
reviewed. j^eir class* lists Wiethe school-based assessment team (composed 
of the principals SLD teacher and school social worker) to identify ' . 
children ^ whom interventions" in the regular classroom might- be ' ' 

necessary. .If intervention* appeared to be appropriate, the S"LD. teacher 1 ' 
suggested materials o"r techniques • for the regular 'teacher to use" in 
working with children with, problems. ^ ' 

/> '•/'•• 
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Also new in this district this year is*a pilot project, the Teacher^ 
Assistance Team (TAT), which is : being tried in two^elementary schools. 
The TAT approach provides a sup^rt system to help regular teachers cope 
with problem children* The team may include regular or specifi e"frtK;a- 
tion teachers; it operates as a -day-to-day problem-solving unit for - 
teachers*, providing direct assistance or helping them obtain follow-up 
from 'Special* education personnel. • ' _ ^ • " 

In another site, teachers were- becoming mote familiar with* previously 
instituted intervention strategics. Last year, a new state procedure* 
required regular teachers to document that -two observations', some trial 
interventions , ,an£ two parent-teacher conferences had been completed 
before a 'special education referral; the procedure is mo\e routine this 
Jear< As one psychologist indicated, "It reduces the tendency to put 
a ki^d out of the' regular class-room summarily." 

In yet another site, the motivation for*an increased focus* on inter- 
vention this' year was 4^ferent. It was. part of, an LEA strategy to pre- 
vent the. reoccurrence of last> yearns huge placement backlog.^ T6 prevent- 
letting "everyone" into special education, this district will not accept 
referrals from the schools unless 'documentation is submitted on prior 
attempts*made to serve problem children in the regular classroom. 

, / It), sum, we saw a definite increase .in prereferral intervention 

strategies, all based on the provision of support to regular classroom 

teachers. Depending on the resources javailable (and hence the ability, 

of a given svstem'to meet the needs of individuals), the practice can 

c 

serve*primar'ily to achieve the spirit of the law by limiting inappropriate 

^referrals and bx supporting mildly handicapped children in regular class- 

~> , 

rooms whenever possible, or it can serve merely to keep the flo,w of chil- 

& \ * . \ » 

dren to manageable levels withdpt regard to. appropriateness.^ We met many . 

* * 
staff members who were aware that cautiop jnust be used in establishing 

l£uch procedures so as to ensure that childceo who^.need S^RSar,e oot 

'excluded from the»servf«ce delivery system. % * 

* .9 • 
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Changes in Appropriateness^of Referrals 9 

In thW sit*s where prereferral interventions are'being used, LEA 
and school personnel reported that 1 the Appropriateness of referrals has 
improved since last year. The_ staffs -believe that the children being, 
referred are those who truly "need 'the .extra help that special education 
can provide This increase in appropriateness seems to result from one 
or more -of the following factors: ' 



• Increased use of and/or familiarity .with interventions 
(and with the need to document" them) before referral. 

• Regular teachers'- accumulation of knowledge about special 

• -education and theiY increasing exposure to handicapped 

children over time. ' * 

• Regular teachers' ability to rfbtain help through general 
mservice training and one-to-one training (e.g.^ help from 

^.boundary crossers, special education teachers) regarding 
. what types of children to refer. ' , 

• .Eligibility criteria being interpreted more explicitly 
•ind/or being better understood. 



i 



^ In one site, several people concurred that regular teachers know 
whicP children to refer to spec^&L education. A special education teacher 
commented that "Regular teachers are pretty good and aware when it comes « 
to -making appropriate ref ernffls*. An LEA supervisor in the same district 
noted that "Referrals are valid and well documented.", 

; Last year, we described a resource-rich site that was attempting to 
put rational control^' on the number of ineligible children being referred 
for SLD services . Wis year , W .educational^diagnQstician.^ho- W»- ' 
hired. 2 years ago (with PL 94-142 f.unds) to develop, consistent educational 
evaluation procedures acr6ss th,e LEA, reported that a change has occurred 
in the number of appropriate referrals to SLD. 

Eligibility for SLD, EMR, 'and SEP Services # 

. .Last year, w e< found a shift in the'characteristics of the Iffi Idly ' 
handicapped population/ being served; in particular, we "found that the 
number of children fpund eligible for SLD programs was increasing rela- 
tive to the number" of EMR children. We therefore pursued this topi C<} ' 
during the second year to gain a better understanding of .wfl£ this increase 
is occurring. ^ • fe. • ' 
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. 2 I n general, we found considerable variation not only in who receives 
SLD services, but also in what services they receive. We also found that # M 
some .sites were attempting to stem the increases in 'the SLD population 
'by tightening eligibility requirements. Other sites \tere just beginning 
to experience an increase. The .variation occurs both among states and 

% ajnong LEAs within the same state. This is not surprising because the 
sites, initially differed in sophistication and Jbecause'SLD involves con- 
siderably discretion in determining both whq is identified and what ser-. 

1 vices are received. 

We also followed up the problem of "gray.-area 1 ' children identified 

' last year. These are .children who are not identified as handicapped but 

, • 

are still in need ot services. ' *• * 

f < - 

State Definitions of SLD Eligibility * ' % ^ 

* " In seven'of t^ nine states participating in our~s£udy, the state 
definition for SLD eligibility closely resembles the federal definition 
(Section 121a. 5, Section 121a. 541) AS one state director of 'special 
education noted: 

We parrot the federal definition on LD, but it's a mess still. 
We're in the same bind as a lot of states on this issue. The ^ 
districts «say the. definition is not precise at all, * ^ p 



Another state director of special eSucation ^indicated that the state 
department of education intentionally has 1 left the SLD definition op>en 

. ^ because, -i t . .warvts.. .LEAs xq^Je^elop.^Xhelxx.^awa.. jcrxt^ri-a-.^cxr-^ritry. and. .exit. . 

iri^o their local programs. * In a third state', the SEA^changed its SLD 
eligibility requirements in Spring * 1979 4ln response to a court decision 
that found a disproportionate number of Black children^had been placed 
in EMR classes'. Under the revised eligibility criteria, LEAs In this 

4 state have more flexibility this year in placing childrenSwho irright not 

- • - " \ ~* * 

have qualified previously in- SLD programs. - 9 : 

^•n two states', .the definitions of SLD eligibility are* stricter than 
♦ * f . * 

the federal definition. One state has^a strict categorical system and . 
correspondingly rigid state program eligil?i lity ' requirements . The SLD . 
criteria specify that ^evidence*of a disorder in one or^i'ore of tlte basic 
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Logical processes must^exist (e.g. ,* visual or auditory channel ' 
processes, haptic channel, processes sensory integrated processes). 
«The criteria also require that evidence of academic deficits be based \ 
.on expected levels of student; functioning such as "85% expectancy age 
dj below for 3-6 years of school attendance." The other state jfqui^s , 
^functioning level of two- thirds or below expected academic performance, 
f8s well .as a deficit o£ greater than or equal'to 1.5 'standard deviations ' 
below the mean in one or more- of the basic psychological processes'. ' 
Moreover, both states ha^e imposed li mits on the percentage of the school 
population that can be identified as -SLD. ' , 

In one state, LEA personnel feel pressure to minimize SLD referrals/ 
program placements at a time when the SLD identified population is 
increasing. Consequently, some, children may remain inappropriately 
^ served. -The other state lifted its SLD limit thi* year so that 'lea 

^administrators no_ longer haye a disincentive t A classify. .students as 
-SLD. 

■ * Local Definitions of SLD Eligibilit y 

Because mBst states have fairly unspeclfic criteria for determining 
SLD eligibility and because of the limited state of the. art* in diagnosis . 
of. perceptual processing and learning problems, LEA staffs must struggle 
with the question of who belongs in SLD.* Each LEA tends' to adopt its . " 
own crite-ria, leading to significant local variation. LEA guidelines ■ 
.A^?. 1 i^„?£iifi?'.4'.#.'?.ych as; '„'... " 



* Two years be Low grade level i n two major academic areas, ' 

• One and one-half standard deviations below mean in one of 
•three areas of age, IQ, pr* grade level. * 



LD definitions generally cover a continuum 'of studentsKhaving learning ■ 
problems ranging frpm severe perceptual and/or academic deficiencies to 
milder learning difficulties. General agreement exists about the diag- 

' r T t0 ^ t0 identi - f y ^ose students at the Were end 
rLthlJS i° V' L ° P rofessi °"als (administrators, psychologists, 
eachers) have dif f iculties v i n determining where'to draw . th * line regard- 
ing students at the milder end of th* continuum, those with academic 8 
learning problems and/or mild psychological process deficiencies. 
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• IQ cutoffs plus ^discrepancy in grade level and ability. 

• Average or kbove-aver-age IQ but severe memory, perceptual 
or dyslexia problems* 

• Evidence of neurological problems. 



However, ac/oss. LEAs, the personal discretion of the evaluator (i.e., 

clinical judgments, interpretation of eligibility guidelines, prqfes- 

sional philosophy) is still a. major determinant of which children qualify 

,fo'r SLD. As- one local psychologist stated: 

» 

The state definition is really a hindrance. It makes too 
'matiy kids [with minor reading prCblemsD potential LD kids. 
I'm not sure the diagnostic tools we have distinguish kids . , ^ 
appropriately. Generally, we use a rule-of-thumb for LD — 
6 months behind in the primary grades and 2~years ! lag at 
secondary. , 1 
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Tightening SLD Eligibility Criteria 
lea] 

j 



Among LEAs that are dealing with the diagnostic problems as well as 
with increasing awareness o* SLD problems an^pressures to avoid* EMR ,and 
SED labels by identifying children with learning disabilities, some have 
attempted to tighten SLD eligibility criteria to, control which children . 
belong in SLD., As one director of special education remarked, ff We have 
*to draw the l:%e somewhere. ,r One LEA, for examp^_£, changed its SLD^ 
program eligibility guidelines- this year in anticipation of an* SEA plan 

* *" • -4 l 

to do the same. With this change v some children with mild-ef* learning 
disorders may be ineligible fo-r SLD services, but the LEA will have a 
•more- effective screening device and will eliminate , the need for much 
reevaluation if and when the SEA revises its criteria. In one rural 
LEA, the ^district formed a committee to 'develop a "good practices" 
manual regarding the interpretation^ SLd' eligibility criteria so as 
to tighten them. 



Servfces 
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This year, we focused m/re attention on the'children who are found 
to be-dneTfgible for either /SLD or EMR. These are the students who- "fall 
through the ^cracksj' of special "education categories. "They are typically 
referred to as slow learners or as the gray-area children. The majority 
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of out sites have such gray-area children, who typically fall roughly 
within the 80 to 90 IQ range. Often assessment results indicate that 
a child is neither SLD or EMR because 'he or she is in the dull normal 
range without fhe signs of a "classic SLD c'ase" but with an IQ too high 
to qualify as EMR. 

■ 1 * v 

Whether br not iuch a child receives some special help depends 
largely on the range of services available within the LEA and the child's 
, eligtWlity*for dthe-r programs, fhe following ^re the typical program 
^optionsS^hat districts can use for a- child who foust remain in the regular 
classroom with supportive services: 

• Reipe<iial reading 



Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA*) Title I 



State cojnpensatory education - V 

- / 
• Bilingual educatiqn . ^ 



t • Migrant education , . \ 
• Indian education. < 

Ii\ one district, alternatives available to slow learners range from Title I 
to bi lingual, o migrant, or Indian -education. In^eneral, more options-" exist 
f of remediation at Title I schools than at non-Titl#\I schools ^within the 
s&iie district.' , * 

^P^verall, most LEAs acknowledge that the slow learners are not 8eing 
adequately served for the most part, ' One LEA, established a task force r 
this year^specif ically to focu? on the needs of slow learners. Each ele- 
mentary school's staff developed plans for tfiese studentsSand created new 
alternatives such as having the SLD teacher work with the learning. center 
teacher and extending the hours of , the 1 learning center "for individual - 
students . " 
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Local Interpretation of SEP Eligibility Criteria < * 

In less than half of tfi$ study sites, confusion exists over wtfo bfelongs 
in SED ^programs . Stqte definitions f<?r SpD eligibility are generally 
vagus enough to allow for cor^iderable aiscretion .at the LEA level, having 
such leeway, some, LEAs question what, the boundaries are for 'their defining** 



and serving the SE^'population . A mental health representative in one 
site commented that the SEA has not satisfactorily defined "emotionally 
disturbed. 11 A district psychologist concurred .that the SED classifica- 
tion is "an unclear area" but indicated that the operational definition 
of *SED "...is the youngster who is f«unctioniRg adequately in school but. , 
Aras other problems like acting-out behaViors." 

In one of the rural sites, administrators during a recent meeting 
dealt with the "appropriateness 11 of the SED program for students with 
delinquent behaviors. The group questioned whether delinquent behavior 
constitutes a "severe emotional disturbance" and whether speaial educa- 
ti^on services should apply for delinquent' youths The issue was not 
resolved; typically, the LEA »psychalogist looks fqr evidence of "psyche- 
logical disturbance" as part of determining SED eligibility* 

This year, one suburban site also struggled with the SED eligibility , 
^\ i^sue. In ''the past 5 years, the district's SED population has grown from 
43 to 100 students., The LEA director of special, education is ^uestiop- 
irtg-whether all these students*belong in the SED' prpgram. She beliefs 
•'that^the program should not be serving students who are merely "acting 
v but" i«. school. In an effort to ensure that the program will serve those 

students who havq serious emotional disturbances, the director set up 

V 

# a*co^mittee this'year to .discuss and better define who appropriately 
belongs $i SED. The* LEA will work vith.the committee to: 

~ *# Wr i t£. an " LE& cfe f ini 1 1 on" bV gjgp-The "deTini^ion "developed *~ ' 
will p*bb&bly be exclusionary (i.e., not' unmotivated, not 
using drugs** not £ truant). 

• Develop a ftugsrionrfaire t& be *u$ed by the diagnosing 

psychiatrist -^-The LEA ^ants .to focus diagnostic ev^luatibn 
more on analy tic^than beha^ior'al dia^io^es.* It wants 
specific answers as tb the causes of the student's problem, 
•not just the 'statement that he .or sh£ is truant. t 
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> ' Overlap of Special Education and jitle I >< • 

Some children with learning problems m,eet l?oth special, education and 
' ESEA Title I eligibility criteria. These. dually identified, students tep4 
*to meet SLD eligibility criteria as well as Title I school-l^vel criteria, 

• • • ' . v 80'- 
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which>i;e based on educational deprivation {defined usually as low scores 
' on .achievement tests). Because last year we saw that placement decisions 
for individual children depended heavily on the availability of program 
slots, we focused this year on how school and LEA educators decide vfxat 
services a dually identified student" should receive from among, the range 
of alternatives (e.g., regular classroom,. Title I, SLD pr'ogram) . We also 
* investigated whether special "education students can receivF Title I ser- 
vices in addition to special education. ^ 

In the LEAs in our study^ this year, only a few were deciding to place 
•dually- identified children in Title I* because of the lack of openings in 
specia^ education. In a site with both Title I remedial reading and spe- 
cial ertucatiwn (SID) services available, the director of Special educa- 
tion in fact expressed concern about the overlap of populations in the ■ 
three programs. Th*. director is concerned because he thinks that some - 
children served in, either the remedial £ ading'program or in Title -I 
might be served more appropriate ly in the special education resource room. 

In one urban, resource-poor district, however, the overlap of the 
special education and Title I populations is a major problem for service 
.delivery. Because o/^eriqus- funding problems and a subsequent" discrep- 
ancy -between resources and needs', the LEA has encoaraged guidance coun- 
selors serving Title I schools .not to' overload special education classes 
with children who" qualify for'botij special education and Title I. The 
counselors are advised to piace children in Title I because the program * " 
has more money to work wij^ and 'more/ spaces available knd Title I teachers 
can have largsrr classes. 

To a large degree, in the reseurce-rich "sites, as well as others 
the type of recommended placement -defends bn el* availability' of program- .' 
ming options in the school that the individual child attends. As an 
LEA diagnostician commuted: » " ' Is , 

t 

4 

Overlap is a continuing problem between resource special 1 
. education and remedial "reading^ . . there Is a gr§at -deal of 

variability from school to school, school location and the 1 
sizo-pf Che student body [in how the child's placement is ' * 
decided]. - 



Overall, th^- presence of Title I in an LEA offers educators a brgader 
range of service delivery alternatives to consider when making decisions 

about s-tudents with learning p^>blems.' v * 

% ' 

* « a 9 

i * |> r 

The issue of whether special education students can also receive 

Title I services is generally problematic in most LEAs. In a recent ^ 0 

study (Birman, 1979), SRI investigated whether dually identified students . 

f * 
•received Title I services, only, special education services (funded, in* - \ ♦ 

part, by'PL 94-142), botfi, or neither. The finding, was tha*t while duplf.- 

1 1 
cation Of services was not a problem, exclusion from services^ was a 9 

; < • , * * 

^problem. Some dually identified children did not receive both sets of 
services because of confusion resulting from the ambiguities * in federal 
policies governing overlap issues. * v 

In the LEAs in the longitudinal 'study , we found considerable varia- 
tion regarding whether special education, students^an also receive Title I 

services. For example, several LEAs were concerned about the supplanting 

* 

issue and made an effort not to provide handicapped children with. Title I 
services. ' In one rural LEA, there was 'a large Title I program; Title I 
and the SLD programs were kept very separate in this LEA, and an SLD 
student could not also receive Title I services. In another state, the 
* SEA told an urban LEA that a child enrolled in full-time special educa- 
tion, although eligible for Title I, may not also be enrolled in Title I 
because that would 'duplicate services. However, this LEA does serve 

less-than-50%-timfe students in both programs, which is permissible under « 

* ^ _ 

SEA guidelines. f 

* Other* LEAs "blur the' lines" between special education and Title I 

so that handicapped children may receive Title I services that seem 

* * 
necessary. • For example, a special education director in a large district 

has worked out an arrangement this year with the local Title I group 

* * 

. • / 



*Recently published proposed' Title I regulations address the pervading 
issue of exclusion of handicapped children from Title. I services. The 
revised regulations state that handicapped students "who can reasonably 
be expected to make substantial progress' should be able to participate . 
in Title I" ( Education Daily , 6/5/80). 
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whereby if Title I services are indicated on the IEP, a'chi'ld'can receive 
Title I services in addition to special -educatia&services when the p,ao:- 
ent. signs the IEP.' Unfortunately, if the patten t does not sign the IEP, ; 
then the child not only does' not rece-ive Title I services but ! -he or she 
cannot receive .special education services. .Otherwise, this couid be 
interpreted as supplanting (i.e., the Title' I "program would be", seen as 
replacing .special education) . ' ' ' - • - 

^ Overall, LEAs remain confused by the provision of Title I services 
ttf special education students. f Forthcoming .revised Title 'i Regulations 
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should help 'to Clarify the issue in the future. 



; * Regarding the LEAs ' determine tian' of ^who Reives -s P e"ci«lldubMon; 
our findings in 1*979-80 were" as*f pilows : ' ] , ' * ' 

Little chang^ has occurred in LEA?': child find projeat efforts s '' 
-which still focus primarily on, the .preschool population." V ' 

• " Prereferral intervention stj^i^r^es^ed to decrWse. th/ " 
jiumber-Qf inappropriatew^rraAs to special education, increased 

( this, year; These _ s trategies -support the\.intent of the 'law - \ 
not to'misclassify childi^n and to r$taiit v chi'ldren in €he. regu- 
lar -classroom -with support. - 

. N The appropriateness'-of referrals increased this year; that 

is, numerous \LEA and, school persqnnel'repdrted that children 
.being referred for SEARSVnow are truly eligible for and in'' 
need of such services. The use of ■ prereferral intervention 

„ — _ „._s^xa.te^i£s and the regular teaehers-^^eeumuia-ti-on -of knowledge 

about special education are two factors that enhanced the 
appropriateness of referrals. 

• ( » In general,' the interpretation of S.LD gligibi lity criteria - . 

varies considerably --across sites.-" A sDate-of-the-ar t problem * 

. . still' exists in diagnosing who belongs In SLD. THis problem 
results in part because federal and state definitions allow 
substantial local discretion in establishing 'identification " 
f criteria; Also integral to the problem is.- the' limited consensus 
among educators -about appropriate diagnostic procedures- for 
assessing potential SLD children. * ~ . * " ' ' 

• The 'trend toward an increasing, number of children ' found eligible ? 
•for SLD progr-ame relative* tcf the number of EMR* children con-/ ' 
tinued. Some. LEAs were tightening their SLD .eligibility- cri- 
teria to control which children are placed in SLD. 
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• In the majority of the study sites are gray-a,r^a children who 
do not meet the eligibility criteria for eithet SLD or EMR. 
Whether such children receive some special help depends largely 
pn the range of services available within a giveif JLEA. 

( • About Jialf of * the LEAs were confused about who belongs in 

their SEE) programs. * The confusion stems from generally vague 
state definitions of SED, as well as fr'Om a' question about 
what the LEAs v boundaries of responsibility are fdr other 
agencies 1 target populations (e.g., delinquents). 

' • In LEAs that have' Title I -services, educators can consider 

a breaded range of service delivery alternatives for children 
who meet both Title I ahd SLD eligibility criteria. However, 
most LEAs are still confused about whether children receiving 
.special education services can also receive Title I services 
without violating the regulations against supplanting services. 

Procedural Compliance: Letter or Spirit of/ the. Law? 

. ■ ' , • 7 * *r 

f . Last year, we' restarted that LEAs by and^l'arge we^ meeting t>he let- 

ter of PL 94-142 having established procedures from evaluation to place- 
ment. We concluded, however, that a substantial distance, remained between 
procedural, compliance and implementation of the intent or spirit of the 
law. Hence, this year we sought evidence of movement from implementation 
of the letjter of the' law to reflection of it-s intent; that is, we examined 
* whether the procedures are fostering attention to individual ne^ds. This 
issue is discussed below under the topics of evaluation, IEPs , parent 
involvement, and LRE. Next, we discuss the tjade-of^fs (i.e., administrative/ 
paperwork burden) that districts have made to implement the procedural 
requirements of the law. 

Individualization of Evaluation Practices^ 

- — i — ■ — 

In recent *years, and even before 'the passage of PL 94-142, the trend 
has been to use a more multidisciplinary approach to evaluating -children 
for special education. Last year,, we reported that* nearly every study 
site used this broadened approach, which is consistent with the major 
requirements of* PL 94-142. This year, we probed in' mcye depth the extent m 
to which changes have occurred in local evaluation practices that result 
in greater attention focused on the unique needs of 'individuals (for \ 
exan^le? as opposed to use of Standard test Bgrtteties or fitting of cfhil- 
dren into available slobs). - * 
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We found, generally 'that placement decisions at the elementary level 
are still strongly governed by what services axe available and by eligi- 
bility requirements, particularly' in states'Stn strict categorical sys- 
tems. Hence, highly individualized evaluation results- can -be incorporated 
Mn the decisionmaking process to only a limited extent. Although most 
of the sites continued to use the niultidisciplinary approach, to assess- 
ment for special education, 4 of the 17 sites reported that adherance 
to strict interpretations of eligibility requirements has hindered atten- 
tion- to individual needs. For example, even though a variety of informa- 
tion was gathered by the placement team in one study site, state special " 
education eligibility requirements were still the major factir in place- 
ment decisionmaking. Some flexibility can be exercised in interpreting ' 
the test results of a child on the border of special education eligibility; 
nonetheless, in the strict categorical system in that state, only limited 
attention can be focused on unique needs during the evaluation process. 

Where eligibility for fecial education is less strictly connected 
bo eligibility for a particular service, LEAs have been able to be more 
flexible in matching services to needs ,* ignoring particular labels; for 
example,- a child may be 'served in a particular SLD class that is well 
suited to his or her needs even though the child is .diagnosed as behavior 
disordered. Such practices may somewhat ignore the nonerroneous classi- 
fication requirement of the law, but they allow consideration of -differences, 
in individual nee'ds for service. 

fn the majority of LEAs, we found few instances of dramatic change 
in evaluation practices; where significant changes did occur, they tended 
to,, result from pressures of the court or federal monitors, which was also 
the case last- year. The only significant changes in evaluation practices ' 
during the 1979-80 school year resulted from outside intervention such 
as the Larry P. and Mattie T". court ' decisions and monitoring by OSE and 
OCR. 

Last year, we reported fhat because of recent litigation in one ' ■ 
state, confusion had arisen about the use of IQ tests in determining 
eligibility for special education. This year, we found that' some confu- 
sion still exists among \he, state's LEAS regarding IQ tests (particularly 
for potential EMR placements), but the SEA has issued a moritorium on 
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the lise of IQ tests in special education evaluations. Unfortunately, 
the state of the art is such thaf ^no adequate alternatiVffTias been pro- 
posed, leaving the LEAs ij a quandary. For the mosfe^part, the LEAs 
interpret the court ruling to, mean that the result of an IQ test cannot 
be used as the sole criterion for EMR placement . 

We also reported last year that a co,urt decree e& evaluation prac- 
tices was pending in another state. This year, in response to the court 

decree, the state -restructured its entire evaluation process to incorpor- 

4 

ate ^intervention strategies, an emphasis on multidisciplinary assessment, 
and new eligibility criteria. The* impact on one of its LEAs has been 
greater flexibility in establishing special education eligibility. That 
is, changes in practices 'and eligibility criteria have allowed identifi- 
cation of some children in the district as SLD when in the -past they 
probably would have fallen in the high EMR range or might have been 
classified as a slow learner and would not have been eligible for spe- 
cial education (i.%. , borderline cases). 

This year, as a result of OSE monitoring, one state was told that 
all SLD students counted for federal special education reimbursement 
must' receive a complete case study evaluation (not just an educational 
assessment). OCR also charged that in one .LEA in that state, a dispro- 
portionate number of Blapk children were in self-contained settings. 
Therefore, the LEA elected to include an additional test (adaptive 
behavior scale) in its standard battery to he'lp staff make more appro- 

priate^placement decisions . 

\ 

Altholigh significant changes in evaluation practices in the majority 
of sites were lacking, we observed the following refinements in practices 

• Movement toward educational assessments instead of or in 
addition to psychological assessments. 

• Streamlining of practices. 

• Postplacement assessments to check -the validity of placements 

»• * 

In two states, the SEA has promoted a policy of using moire education- 
based assessment, which incorporates greater teacher input into the 
-evaluation -process. One of the twd states made this move as part .ot 
^ comprehensive restructuring of- the # state 1 s evaluation practices to 



^ • make them less ^ "test-based ; " the restructuring's' being undertaken in 

response to a federal court decision that the state's former evaluation 
practices were racially discriminatory . \^ ' * 

* " - 

" - On the other hand," two LEAs in two-other states increased psycho- 

logical-assessments. In one LEA, this change resulted from the LEA 
special education director's 'realisation that with 'just the"<se of an 
educational assessment,' "we foynd we wereVworking with non-LD kids!-' ' 
who were- filling'.up the-SLD classes. As a- district psychologist seated: 

< -Before this year, LD was based on a, basic [educational!] 

screening. . .1 think the new policy was in response to the 
state regulations' ^statement that if a child needs 50% or V 
more time in class [special education] the youngster must * . 

have a psychological. 

yrx ' , W ( ' • 

Although the Ifevel of assessment ha^ •ie'ma'ined generally stable in 

the majority ^xf our sites, two LEAs attempted tbis year to streamline 

_ r-*-^»f if"ivaluation procedures.' In one LEA, the special education director 

is streamlining the evaluation and placement prpcedures to save time - ' 
* * > ... \ 

and money by, involving onl'y himself^the psychologist ,. the referring ' " 
teacher; and the parents in the multidisciplinary team meeting. Af.ter 
having been accused of "overkill", in its evaluation practices by SEA 
monitors, the other LEA has reduced the number of tests given for spe- 
cial education evaluations.' In addition, the administration has given' 
, ' .the psychologists quotas (an average number ^clients to assess} in an 
attempt to accelerate the evaluation process". 

^ . To supplement evaluations one LEA has used some of its PL 94-142 

funds to purchase additional psychologist time to institute specially 
tailored evaiuitiOns of children after they, have been placed in special * 
education programs. Through these post'placement assessments, ' the LEA . 
intends to obtain a better understanding of ' a child's learning problems 
and strengths; this is achieved'.by administering/ for example, tests 
that indicate how students process information* and tes'-ts krf reading that 
. • circumvent articulation problems. Thi3. information is shared with teachers « 

so that they can more appropriately t serve their s-tudents } 

. 4 ■ ** . • 

As is true at the elementary level, placement decisions' regarding 
. high school students are also generally governed by. the services available 
and eligibility requirements v Particularly troublesome at 'the high school 

<» 

i 
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level in some districts t is the itffcreased agreement burden (i.e., through, 
the use of a multidis v ciplinary approach that require^ more time to com- 
plete), which results iff: fewer misclassif lcaWoiis but fewer .children \ 
being. processed through the system. The backlog problem at one LEA, 
created by the increasecL^ssessment burden and the lack of sufficient * 
evaluation personnel, m^de evaluation and placement of high school Stu- 
dents referred to special education very difficult. As one placement 

chairman indicated: ' 

. • * 

Counselors are quitting. .. they won't refer anybody again. 
Referrals made, in September still were 'not granted [services] 
by the end of the year... it's out of the question to refer 
a senior. Referring a junior is a problem. 

So that these students would be served in the interim, "temporary" spe- J 
cial education placements were made. The net result was that students 
were not receiving appropriate services in a timely manner. 

Except when stimulated by outside forc^ SA*£h as the courts or fed- 
eral monitoring, most LEAs initiated little change in evaluation practices 
since last year, although they did refine practices. Changes in evalua-* 
tion practices, however > do not guarantee implementation of the spirit 
of the law.^Even though LEAs are using multidisciplinary approaches to 1 
evaluation practices, special education placement decisions are generally $ 
not based on highly individualized evaluation results because of t'he 
strict connection between eligibility (diagnostic) criteria atid criteria 
for particular reimbursed services in some states. The majority of LEA 
evaluation practices v have been designed to meet the intent of individually 
tailored evaluations, but the end result may not be an appropriate place-y 
ment because of other constraints'. 

V 

Individualization of IEP Practices . 

Last year, we reported that the .major activity at 'all the study sites 
was to implement the IEP requirements of PL 94-142, particularly the writ- . 
ten IEP document. We found that IEP rtiee tings had been held with the ^required 
participants aud that IEP documents had been developed for handicapped 
children and signed by, parents. * „ 
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We also found, however, that LEAs were reluctant to recommend in 

the IEP the student f s needs and services that „ although necessary, 

were currently unavailable or too -costly to the district/ LEAs that 

had experienced due process hearings were particularly sensitive. * 
/ * ■) 

v Th^s situation remained generally the.-same this year, although we 

found SQme indications of movement toward more- individualized IEPs . 

These instances were a direct result of streamlined IEP development 

and expansion of services. v 

Changes in the IEP Process 

/*This year, we found that several sites had designed shortcuts to 
the IEP process. For example, two -sites compiled curriculum ^^delines 
for each disability area, providing a list of long- and short-term ■ 
-objectives from wMch to draw. In another site, a boundary crosser y 
developed checklists to help develop annual and short-term goals." She 
writes the IEPs. and claims that these lists have made fier "a tad more * 
efficient;" they enable her to individualize each child's program 
"without writing a book on each kid." Iq the past year, other sites 
adoptee! such shortcuts* asc 

• Shortening the IEP form.* 

• ^Colot coding the form to indicate whether the shoct-term 

gqals frave been met. . * « 

- • Using computerized systems to help determine the goals * 
based on test -results. 

• Changing /the size and shap% of the IEP form so that it - 
^ fits into a typewriter. * 

Several ojther factors are also 'leading to less burdensome IEP ' 
processes in the 'study N sites . In one sifce^ the IEP process was per- 
ceived as being easier because the multidisciplinary teams involved ' 
in writing* initial IEPs were functioning better as teams. In addition, 
in'tfiat site, more teachers now claim they are using the "negative 4 
option clause;" that is, when parents fail*o -attend the meetings, 



fEPs are sent to parents by certified mai^L and if no re'sponse from the 
parents is received within 10 days, parental approval is automatically 
assumed.* ^ 



Recommendatipn of Services 
' ■ " « 

As was true last year, we* found this year that recommendations 
written in the IEP* are . usually tampered by the extent or variety of 
available services. This practice is most often reflected in the lack, 
of recommendation of certain, related services such as counseling, phy % si- 
cal therapy occupational therapy, and psychiati*c*services . 

In five sites, we found that the LEAs had issued explicit written 

policies on recommending services and/or had attempted to regulate the 

types of recommended related services written in the IEPs. For example, 

„one LEA established 'a policy of not promising services that cannot be 

provided because it feared lawsuits — a direct .result of the more* than 

50" dufe process hearings that were filed by parents last year over the 

issue of private schopl placements. In two sites, the LEA made a dis- 

tinction between "binding recommendations" and "suggestions" for ser~ 

vices; these policies wfere established a£ter tbe passage -of PL 94-142. 

« 

This year in another LEA, 'the administration established a rule that 
"no, services can be writtsn on the IEP unless the service is "assessed 
f or* Cby a specialist in the areaD . . . CandD never specify the amount of 
time [for service] on the IEP." Apparently recommendations hed. been 
made without regard to actual resources, particularly for services on 
the education/medical border such as vision .therapy and psychotherapy,* 
and rio clear SEA guidelines existed.* , , * 

Policies limiting, recommendations on IEP^ were riot 'restricted to 
LEAs Respondents in one state told us that state law* forbids LEAs to" 
use education fun^s to purchase "treatment" (medical "services 'funded 
by otfier state agencies). Therefore, an official SEA policy is that, 
psychological and psychiatric "treatment 1 * services ar;e not written on 
IEPs developed by LEAs (discussed in detail .in Chapter II). 



*The draft'OSE policy pap$r on ^EPs states that parents and p^rsopnel^ 
at the IEP meeting are hot required to sign ,the IEP-, but the signature^ 
"could be a useful tool" for monitoring compliance" with jthe plan*. * 



Six sites reported an implicit policy within the LB* that services 
were not recommended -if they were not available although actual practice 
may have varied within the district. The PL 94-142 coordinator in one t 
district commented that, practically speaking, teachers know what ser r 
vices are available and word their recommendations accordingly. An SLD 
teacher in another district said that .the administration had endorsed ' 
a conservative approach: "Teachers have been told to be careful 'about" . 
what tkey offer Con the IEP3." 7 ' ■ , 

Several reasons explain why LEAs are cautious about Vrecommending 
more services than they are able to provide, whether or not an explicit 
or implicit policy exists on IEP recommendations. . These reasons include 

• Lessons have been learned from actual due process hearings 
and future hearings are feared. 

• ' Problems have been encountered with receiving services from 

other agencies. For example, in one Site a psychologist ' 

• seated tha^the problem is often not that the agencies are 
unwilling, but that they are not adequately funded: "They're 

.overwhelmed. [There are] 8 hours of counseling time available ' 

• for every 40- hours requested." 

» Resources are limited and LEAs are= concerned about- "long-term 
liability./' * 

• State laws <and/or regulations prohibit LEAs from recommending 
particular services. 

• Political concerns arise within the local context. A special 
educ^on supervisor in a large urban district commented that \ 
the political pressure in the. community is very real and influ- 
ences what services certain students get': ■ o 



We offer what we're able to--not always what's ideal. 
Some students-who need related services '5 days a week 
get them; not many.... The law says provide an "appropriate" 
'not" 'ideal'.' program.- V 

. • t 



Individualization of lEPs 



In the majority 'of the LEAs, we could notWermine whether IEPs 
reflected more individualization this year than in the. pas*. One LEA. 
reported that a citation lafgyear by the state compliance team had 
prompted a strong effort tojBe IEPs reflect individualization. In 
another LEA, we found that IEPs ^had become substantially more vague 
because the administration had issued new policies concerning what may 
be written and the degree of vagueness that must be used in writing the 
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IEP. School personnel in four LEAd* reported that recommendations * on some 

Il?Ps are still made more on a program basis than on an individual basis, 

f * 
particularly at* the 'secondary level. 



limits of*4 



We did find, however/ that within the limits ofHthe resources avail- 
able at a particular site, LEA personnel' are attempting to provide "indivi- 
dualized 1 ' programs for handicapped students. Individualization occurs yi . 
several ways : 

' J 

9 Students are" frequently provided with^^dividualized instruc- 
tional goals. 

• Students are provided with different support services depend- 
ing on v their unique deeds. * *^ 

• Students spend varying amounts of time in the special educa- 
tion setting/mainstreaming activities. ' < 

The following examples, provided by parents, illustrate how student's 
individual needs were taken into account by administrative and school staff 
members in making decisions about special education services and placement. 

<i . • : - 



- Case 1: AN ELEMENTARY STUDENT 

An elementary-;age cjaild had been served* in various special 
education classes for about 3 years. He is a complicated 
case and "has always needed extraordinary intervention." He' . 
started in a new placement in Fall 1979, but it didn't work 
out. The district then provided a ful^time aide,, who gave, 
the child one-to-one tutoring. However, the child continued 
to regress, so the LEA/ put him on a.homebound program while 
a psychiatrist reevaluated him. .At the subsequent multidis-~ 
ciplinar/ staffing conference , the district recommended to 
the parents that they at least try another public school set- 
ting. Placement at the TMR facility was also disfcusse^d, but 
the child is functioning at too high a level for that to be 
appropriate. As the mother commented, -"They could have, dumped 
him there, but they didn't." Finally, th& t parents agreed* to 
a "diagnostic placement" in another special education class 
in a different LEA. Thfe home district is also providing psy- 
chotherapy two times a week. A^ this point, the LEA has , 
recommended that the childbe placed in a 24-hour residential 
school' and the parents have agreed to that suggestion. Thus, 
the child remains* in the diagnostic placement while the dis- 
trict tries to work out the funding for the child to attend 
a private school in another state. 
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Case 2: 'A HIGH SCHOOL" STUDENT 

A tenth grader moved with her family to an iijdustr,ial site 
several years ago from out of state. Her mother readily 
admitted that special education in their new locale is -pot 
as sophisticated as in the other state,' but she«*lso feels 
that school personnel in the new district have shown gen-- 
uine concern for her child. She indicated that whenever she 
has^made a request- regarding her daughter's program, it has 
been carried' out. For example, her daughter wanted to par- 
ticipate in the Navy Junior- Reserve-^Of f icer Training Corps 
program. The mother asked if this could be arMnged, and - 
the EMR teache'r set about finding , out if it was 'feasible . 
With maneuvering anTj&ork, the child's classes were all ■ 
rescheduled so that she eould enter the program.' She is on 
heavy medication, and therefore additional arrangements had 
'to be. made so that the commander of the ROTC program would 
be in, charge of administering the medication. Ttfe child 
enjoys the program very much and is 1 getting some such-needed 
discipline. 



Parent Involvement in Decisionmaking ^ 

« Last year, we' reported that most schools had met their legal obliga- 
tion to involve- parents in decisions, concerning their children'. Forms 
and procedures had^been designed for informing parents of their legal 
rigXts, for notifying them about actions taken regarding their children, 
and for obtaining ^their signed consent to these actions. Although these 
procedures were used, 'this did not necessarily mean that parental consent 
was "informed" nor that parents were making substantive contributions 
Co school decisionmaking. We found that both of these goals require sig- . 
nifican-t change's in the ways parents and schools work together, and 
■therefore that achieving such change will be -a gradual process. 



T^s 



^s year, we tried to assess whether any .change had occurred in 
' the quantity- as well as quality of parent-school interactions and to * 
determine^the effect of theseiciriteractions . We examined, for example, 
the parents'/ role in the evaluation process, How parents' views are taken 
into account in making decisions about services and placement, and whether 
parents' attitudes about involvement had changed (e.g., whether they were 
questioning mqre or actively seeking information). ' 
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Qur data indicate* that no change has occurred in any of the 17 study/ 
sites in the number of contacts between, parer<fcs and the schools; however, 
this is not t<3b surprising because last year the number of contacts had 
already increased with the adoption of new notification and consent pro- - 
dredyres. This year, six LEAs had -made or were making an effort to better 
inform and more actively involve the parents in thdir districts. In one 
Jjite, we found that the pilot program of "parent facilitators" observed 
;Last year was to* be expanded from the preschool ^lev-el to a "systematic^ 
program at al^l grade levels. Parent facilitators are parents* in each t 
school whom the district trains not- only to understand parents' rights 
under PL 9A-142, -b^t^^aiso to understand tjve district's constraints. < 
They are to educate othfer parents about how to operate in a new role for 
parents->-as a team member with school personnel. The district hopes that 
these people see'* both side§; that is, as they learn tftat schools are not 
withholding services the# have but rather cannot do everything and^ must 
set priorities, a balanie gill be maintained between parents 1 expecta- « 
tions and the district's willingness/capability to provide services. So 
that these parents would not be perc'eived by others as puppets of* the 
school administration, t\\i parents chosen were those who were not M, yes fl 
people iA their relationships with the school. Tn another site, with 
the h£lp of the local association f or retarded citizens, the special - 
education director i^ promoting a Parent Xction Network. This group will 
keep "parents informed and educate the general, community; each 'school will 
have a representative who will serve as a contact or liaison. 

. We found in the majority of jites» again this year that parents do 

not make substantive contributions to the decisionmaking process regard- 

\ * ■ i t " 

ing. their children,* and at IEP meetings they tend to -trust the placement 

and services recommended by school personnel. This occurs in part because 

parents haJe limited information about options- as well as a combination 



almost half the districts, we" found that* parent input was actively 
sought by school personnel regarding the child ! s developmental .history 
(e.g., descriptions of behavior, family history, health). This infor-* 
mation can ,affect~ placement 'decisions . A counselor in a large urban 
district stated: !l If you can get the parent in and get them to under- 
stand,. Ibts of times this makes a big difference." 

J 
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of personal constraints and fears. m In addition, the- amotint of time 
school staff can (and will) devote, to involving each parent with all. 
the necessary specific issues* is limited. Comments 'from parents* 
included: - - . 

4 

Parents are not aware of changes in kids 1 schedules .... Cbutll' 
v they f v ve been encouraged to speak up. 

The^ came with a plan Cto the IEP meeting] ; . .you have to * 
•start somewhere, but I had jay say. 

From- 'school and district personnel, w^heard: 

Parents are benign... IEP writing is reallynot a togetherness 
venture; parents have limited ipput. 

» • 
The 'purpose of the IEP is -to allow parent input to an appro- 
priate educational plan but not to have parents dictate what 
gqes^ on in the classroom. * 

You can make the situation "so that the parents can get incited, 
but then it's up to the parents to take responsibility and a*sk 
questions .'..giving the parents Jjie opportunity is not enough! 

Parents seemecf intimidated at first. I told them it's a plan 
for your child. I told them they could add \hifigs, but none 
M - did... they seemed real nervous/ afraid to saAany thing. 

We re not excluding them [parents] per se Cfrom the placement 
meeting]-- -just not making any real effort^-t^'s hassle enough 
for them to > come to other meetings. 

Most parents don't come to the placement meeting. When they 
do, we make it clear they have the final say. Some. contribute , 
but most don f t . , ' - 

( As. noted in Chapter II, parent ^involvement' at -the secondary • level 
fends to be less than 'at the elemenjrary leyel. .Although variations occu 
across districts, some of the reasons "for this situation include: 

• A limited number of initial placements made at the Kigh - , 
school level. ^ ' * 

• Greater student inyolvemerft . 0 



^Parents have been tttrougfr it all at the elementary level 
and either trust the schools or have become, apathetic or' 
frustrated with the process. * 

• Higti schools Jiake fewer steps to actively involVe pfreo^s 
in decisionmaking. 

95 , 
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yiost 'decisions concerning service^ and placements 'are proceeding 
generally as they did last year. ' As mentioned previously, what is * 
wri-tten on- thd IEP is usually related to what: services are available 
in a district; about half Of the districts are Exercising more caution 
in recommending particular placements and services. As a result of this 

cautious stance, fewer free and operi discussions occur between parents 

? ■ . ^ * 

and school staff concerning needed services, arid possibly less attention 

^is given to individual rxeeds. In 'one distract where' explicit directives 
hare been issqed on where the line is -to fc>e (frawn on 'LEA liability, pai\ 
ent's sense an "undercurrent of talking 'on eggs.* In, another L&A, the 
central office has not provided district special education consultants 
(who deal with { parents) with clear directives about what toay be recom- 
mended on the IEP, which has resulted in # a^sense of mistrust among par- 
ents. In a' large urj>an LEA, a psychologist stated: 

In the past, I would have been more of an 'advocate for the V ' 
children-. . .1 do less of that now.' Laws like th ( is [PL 94-1423 
pervade the atmosphere with "let's be careful/ 1 - I no longer 
tell parents what I think is best for the child. ^ 

And from a teacher: . 

Even though the -speech therapist said she, couldn't recommend 
-more speTecl* therapy,, I told the mother to go .Csomewhere else] 
and get some, really thorough testing done. Parents here will 
pay for their own services, so teachers recommend the service 
the child 'needs, tfe know which parentsrare troublemakers, 
though; we'd never say this kind of thing to them. 

Despite these constraints, parents who are very vocal can still influence 
recommendations: ""Th^re is a bias in favor of parents jwho look out for 
the welfare of 'their children. 11 Some parents coiranentexi "If you complain 
loud and long enough', you get things. 11 

In contrast ^tlTthose findings, in four sites we found indications 
that some changes have occurred in the lev^Z of parent involvement in the 
decisionmaking process regarding ^services, and placements. "For example, 
' one, LIJA had previously used' a two-pfonge*d system of decisionmaking that 
consisted of the school staff meeting first *to decide on the placement 
and then again to share this decision with 'the parents. This year, this 



practice was collapsed into one meeting. The change was rfetommended by 
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< * the SEA af,ter i*ts Spring 1979 monitoring \^.sit,^and parents now \iave 
p j" more of an opportunity to offer J^iput that will influence their child's 

' * ^ program and placement* 

In another LEA with a very^ active Association for ^Children with 
Learning Disabilities chapter,' some "parents have begun £o put-pressure 
on the psychologists to identify thei^r/children as SLD. If the psy- 
chologist in the schobls does not Ydenti fy the child as SLD, the parents 
• exercise their fight to an inde^epd^t evaluation and pay an outside 

professional tfc diagnosa the "child as SLD and "bring *in the pape'rs ttft . 
prove it." Apparently some parents, get their way because no hearing^^ 
have^been held on such identifications, but the director of psychological 
services stated: "Some^ parents lose sighf of the child's rights in their 
' effort to get an LD placement" (.the SLD label is respectable and accept- 
able to parents).^ One district has pressured. parents this year to take 
some responsibility in helping their children by telling them th&t if ' ' 
they do not participate in meanings, the, LEA cannot appropriately serve 
/ their child. According to*lhe special education director, M More parents 

are now pending staf/ings [because^ parents have v to commit to tijne, 
* f - *v 

money, and home reinforcement." 

% 

Overall, we found that parent involvement and satisfaction, although 
not necessarily linked,- continue to vary greatly both within and between * 
districts. Some of the^factors that influence the level of parent involve- 
ment and/or satisfaction include: 

* 

•^History and traditions of particular communities (e.g., the 
level of parents 1 expectations, knowledge of the law and 
. special education programming, parents 1 attitudes toward 
the schools). 

• Demograpfhic^characteristics of neighborhoods (e.g., the lack 
of personal contacts in large urbar^are^s, the inaccessi- 

r bility of demote rural areas). . k 

• The policy established by the principal or a handful of ' 
teachers at a particular school, as well as abYoss the LEA 
by the administration (e.g., the quality of dialogue between 
parents and school "personnel, the degree of flexibility of 

, , parties in resolving differences of opinion). 
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Factors outside^he local context ha$e also influenced parent involve- 
ment to some extent. Some of these factors include: desegregation 
orders (cross-town busing makes parent-school meetings more difficult), 
SEA monitoring, and-court decisions. In general, however, -the goal of 
substantive parent involvement on a large scale is still quite a dis- 
tance away from realization. f 

, Least Restrictive Environment 

Last year, we found that consideration of LRE was drastically curbed 
*#y a limited number 'of placement options (i.e., settings as opposed to 
sftrvices). This year, ve examined the continuum of alternative place- 
ment settings 'available at each of the LEAs that enables them to accomp- 
lish the goal of educating handicapped children in the least restrictive 
environment. In addition, we sought t* identify specific ways that ' 
mutual exposure of handicapped and nonhandicapped children<is being 

» 

accomplished . 

7 Continuum of Placement Options 

We found that the widest continuum cf placement options is avail- 
able to/Tnildly handicapped students /e.g., EMR, SLD) . This continuum 
at the elementary level usually consists of self-contained classes, 
resource rooms, aifd regular class placements with support services such 
ks speech therapy, OT, PT, or counseling. In some instances, these 
placement options are cross-categorical or noncategorical (that is, 

' they serve students with a variety of handicaps,),, thusr allowing for 
*• * 

more flexibility in placement. More severely handicapped students (e.g., 

» <% 

SED, TMR) rarely have a variety of placement options available to them, 
ftost frequently, these youngsters are served in self-contaShed classes, 
which in many cases may in fac%be appropriate. 

We did find a few exceptipns to this trend, however.' For example, 
orte site created a \iew placement option to accommodate high-functioning 
TMRs. Another site, is developing a range of placement optiohs for SED 
youngsters > including off-campus programs as well as part-time place- 
ments Finally , a third- site that has historically been progressive 
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in its provision of services for the orthopedieaTly handicapped offers • 
a vide range of program joptions to those children. Placement ranges 
from a self-contained j^Uss in a" separate facility to a regular class 
placement with numerouS^s-upport' services such as special transportation, 
full-time assistants, and communication devices tor nonverbal students.. 

We found that-LEAs can independently and creatively extend their 
range of special education^ programming options as well. For example, 
in a high school with no resource rooms, seme students were served in 
a re-sou rce- room- lj^e way by .attending the self-contained classroom on a 
part-time basis. '' \n another site, which has few placement options, an 
SLD resource roQm is used transitional placement for a number of 

Special education students coming out of self-cont/ined classes and 
moving toward regular t classroom placements. 

At the secondary level, we found evidence of a continuum of place- 
ment options in only 'a relatively few sites. When such.4 continuum does 
exist, it mainly serves the, mildly handicapped. . 

Mains tse£ming Activities 

At each of , the 17 LEAs, mainstreaming activities continued on 6oth 
group and individual bases; for example, an entire EMR class was main- 
sjircanjed for art" and music, and a child was individually taking a regu- 
lar mathematics fclass . Our data this year -further support last year's 
finding that rqai$s learning can be helped, significantly by: 

• A supportive principal, 

A good forking relationship between the regular and special * 
education teachers. 

Aides and ^assistants to support regular teachers. 

• Boundary crossing personnel who work with both regular knd 
sptcial education teachers to ensure a coordinated program 
for individual children. 

In several sites, we found that mainstreaming had increased this 
yaar. For ,example^ one site reinstated art and music district-wide, - 
and for the first time district policy was to have special education 
studen&s participate in these classes with their age-appropriate peers. 



We also found evfdence in some sites of more individualized mainstream-* 
ing. As one teacher described, "The kids 1 schedules are independent... 
they are ysed,>to coming c and* going. M ^ We leanled in one site that .main- 
streaming still had- not begun, however, because M Up until thi§ year, * 
compliance has . received high priority. " 

'Common themes expressed by many special and regular educators alike 
were the ne6d for better communication between staffs and the, need for 
ad^-tional support for the handicapped child and regular teacher in" the 
mainstream situation. As one teacher said, "Ma ins t reaming helps alle- 
.viate some problems kids^have. But if you don*t give them the appro- 
p^f^tja/amount of help they are hurt personally. That^ why aides are 
helpful. 11 . A teacher with a less positive opinion said: 

* % 

My big gripe about main^treaming is- that these kids are thrown * 
out of their rooms without adequate support. They 1 re 'disoriented 
in the first place. I feel they should be given more individ- 
ualized attention. Mainafcreaming takes away from why they t , ' 
'9* w^nt into special education. , . 

+ * 

We found a number of sttategies being used to facilitate the main- 
streaming practice, as follows: 



f In one site, a notebook is carried by the special education 
'Student to his or her regular teacher, special education 
teacher, and parents its a device for coordinating his or 
-her program. Each adult writes in'tfte notebook homework ^ 
assignments, suggestions of work for the others to do with ' 
the child, and .the like and reads what the others have 
written. For. example; the regular education reading teacher 
might send a vocabulary list for the special education 1 
teacher to work on with, the child, an$ the special educa-. 
tion teacher might then suggest that the parents also help 
the child learn the vocabulary list. This communication 
device is often written "into the IEPs of special education 
students in this district. m • 

.In the same district ,%an assignment sheet (devised by the** 
boundary crosser who developed the notebook system, is 
'used "to aid re'gular and special education teachers, par- K 
ents, and students an communicating about school expectations 
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for special education studenfs enrolled, in n^ified 
regular education programs." The sheet lists goals for. 
the regular class^ which are used as* the-" basis for grad-. 
ing in that class. 7 

In one high school, a file was set up in the guidance ' 
otrice containing information about students who are 
.mains treamed. Although this system has just 'started, • 
the hope is that the regular teachers will use it as a v • 
source of information about^cecific students who are 
mains treamed in their clas^j to supplement the general 
knowledge of special education they have received through 
inservice training. . , - " 



, • -In another site, a teacher of SED students has a form 

that her students carry to the regular classes^ After 
each period in the regulkr tiass, the regular' teacher 
• indicates on the form hob the child behaved, what the 

child- needs to work on, and so on. This form is then * ' 
returnea to the special educatipn teacher. Because the 
special education children were initially embarrassed 
% about having a special form in the regular class, this 
pro/fess is handled very discreetly; the child hands the 
form to the regular teacher before class and then waits 
until after class to receive the filled-out form?' , 

These informal mechanisms were often used^in conjunction with, boundary 
crossing personnel and aides described in Chapter if. 
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Summary 



^Although the number and type of placement options are still influ- 
ential factors in the placement of special education students, .some pro- 
gress hasVen made in extending the range, of services ayai^e in many 
LEAs. The greatest number of options are available for mildly handicapped 
•students. Whereas some sites have creatively extended the'range-of place- 
ments for all special education students, the more severely impaired still 
have few choices. In short, consideration of LRE in the placement of 
fecial education, students does, not, match the intent of the law as yet, 

Administrative/Paperwork Burden 

. A major effect of PL 94-142' on "service del^ry staffs last year w*as 
the ^creased amount of time -they had to spend on new tasks and duties, 
especially those related to the IEP. . We found thtt teachers and support 
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staff resented the extra time spent on coordination, planning, meetings, 
and paperwork that decreased the time phey could devote to delivery j 
services to students.* 

This year, we investigated whether the attitude of service delivery 
staffs regarding paperwork would change 'as a^ function of time, as they 
became more familiar and comfortable with, procedures: We also attempted 
to learn whether the actual co^ts of the administrative burden to teach- 
ers and students had changed (e.g., less infringement on instructional 
time) . < ' ^ 



Cfrang^g in the Level of Burden 



ERIC 



The IEP process, conceived of as the major component of* the paper- 
work burden last year, was .perceived as becoming easier and taking less 

«time in 9 of the 17 suites, although within a*site various individuals 
tended to have differing perceptions. In the 9 sites, the. forms used 
were generally the s^me, as those used last year; so the process was 
becoming. routine . Thus, personnel credited the decreased burden to / 

.jfheir increased familiarity with the forms, to,, their knowing what to m 
expect, arrd to the fact that th£y did not have to start from "ground 

.zero"; as one teacher stated, "Ttlis is the first year we f v£ gotten the' 
hand of doing IEPs...it seems to h"ave gotten easier." 

* In several of these sites, the df creased buFcien was^aJLso credited 
to the development of the shortcuts already described to help with- the 
IEP process ^ v - ' 

In only two sites were IEPs viewed as bein^more difficult; however, 

both of these sites were making major revisions in the IEP process this 

« 

year. Ift one site, because of changes in the state regulations short- ** 
' term* objectives mus^now be written at the IEP meeting rather than after _ 
placement. The director of special education in this district! commented, . 
"We're struggling, but we're in compliance . " In Addition, this site is 
using IEj/forms that have already been changed several times, and the 
current version is still bein£ revised. In the other site where the 
TEP process is now viewed as more difficult (and also as consuming more 
time), ne^f^rjpre detailed IEP forms are being used as a result of state 
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- monitoring .this fall, which found the district to be not in compliance. 
• In tfie rest of the sites, IEPs are still considered to be time-consuming 
'and burdensome. Teachers are-still concerned about the amount of paper^- 
work involved. . ' 

> / • Jrf eight of the\nine sites where the IEP process was perceived as 
bling^sier, the administrative burden--time spent on -scheduling and 

...-attending meetings, filling out . forms-was. also regarded* as being- reduced 
The reasons for this decrease included* ' * * 

. Procedures .had /become more. routine (e.g., fW wer e generally 
the same as- last year, better coordination^ exists) . r 1 

• Procedures had been, streamlined (e.g., forms were shortened, 
requiring fewer individuals at meetings, testing procedures, 
-were better organized,' curriculum guidelines had been ' s 

developed) . *\ 1 

In the remaining nine sites, personnel reported that the administra-' 
tive burden had not decreased, and reports indicated thac.it had increased 
in four sites. In one of those four sites ,. paperwork increased'- si ghifi- ' 
cantly because the court had 'determined that some students 'had* been denied 
.special education services and required 'that the LEA hold. a series of' ' 
meetings for administrative personnel to review other students who might 
be entitled -to additional special education services. The review process ' 
alone took 10 person-weeks and entailed sending letters to'parents, pre- 
paring documentation, and meeting with parents (10 steps in. all). .In, 
two of the LEAs, as a result of SEA monitoring, the number of forms was 
increased 'or procedures were changed? which resulted in more administra-* 
t**e tasks. In the fourth site, school staff were spending more t] 
meetings (e.g., via home visits) because parents were requesting more 
conferences with teachers. 



:ime in 



In- the future, however, additional decreases to the administrative 
burden may occur as a re'sfafrpf proposed steps, or 'steps just getting 
under way t;hat were described in several sites. For example: 

• One LEA has established an MIS and a "forms committee" 
for special education to help reduce the paperwork "burden; 
the committee has changed the IEP to incorporate short-term - 
goals and due process forms to reflect continuing SEA 
changes. The SEA" is also investigating the 'administrative " , 
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burden on teachers and consequently has a task force 
addressing the paperwork problem, an<3 it is changing the 
responsibilities of the resource ,/plcialists* .to relieve 
them- of some administrative' tasks^So that a greater 
egiphasis can be put on teaching.* 

The teachers 1 union in another t,EA has formed a committee 
to study the problem of all the paperwork in their • 
district. 

• One district hired a consulting agency to analyze the 
LEA's entire clerical situation . The agency recommended 
the purchase of a word processor for the^pecial educa- 
tion department to ease it£ burden. ' 

» ' * r 
Impact on Service Delivery Time 

« 

Responses to inquiries about the extent to which the administrative 
burden has affected se'rvice delivery time this year fell into three cate- 
gories: a little, it varies (particularly by role), and 'significantly . ' " 
Nine sites, six of which had reported that the overall administrative * 
burden was reduced, reporte(| that the burden of administrative tasks 
and paperwork took little time away, from their service delivery gffSrts- 
because the procedures had become more systematic or streamlined. A 
principal in a large dist^iot observed that! 

Last year, paperwork cut into service delivery. This year, the 
• resentment; is gone'now. We've learned to live vith it...it ! s 
routine. " 

In five other districts, we fouhd that opinions varied, about whether 
paperwork cut in on .service delivery. This Variation appeared to center 
around the job of the i^Lvidual (e.g., regular education vs. special 
education teacher," resource specialist vs. self-contained teacher), the 
perceived benefit of the paperwork, and the titne of year. In Hwo of 



* V 
*The role 6f the resource specialist was designed. to provide a f-ocal 

point for special education at the school level; therefore, responsi- 
bilities include a number* of administrative tasks (e^g., coordinating 
'all 'service delivery, scheduling meetings and conferences, screening i 
referrals, conducting inservice training) as well as instructional 
responsibilities- . 
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• these sites, some of the paperwork of regular education ^teachers , such 
as associated .vi|:h referrals Thad been shifted do the special education 

. teachers, .thereby creating differences of ^riion about the extent of 
the paperwork burden this year. In another district, the superintendent 
expressed a growing concern that the^special education staff was getting 
bogged down* in paperwork. For example,' to obtain' inputs from a multi.- 
disciplinaty team, psychologists and speech therapists%pend 1 month 

• participating in spring IEP update -meetings ; -thus, they do not provide 
direct servcies for. that 1-month period. A speech therapist Had told 
that superintendent that this ''year she had bee,n spending 60% oh her > 
time .dealing with documentation arid forms and only 40% providing direct 
services for children. ' * „ 

School personnel at one of- those five sites, agreed that the paper- 
work had not lessened but disagreed about whether or not all their efforts 
are directed to a useful purpose :, t , One^ group believed' that all ^pro- 
cedures and paperwork delay service delivery from 2 to 4 months and had 
taken away teacher preparation time, which 'f for? example , had "given * 
them less time to prepare individualized material's for 'students .Othe"r ' 
teachers felt that although the' new procedures and paperwork are a lot 
of work, they are also ultimately beneficial for several reasons: 

• They will ease the burden on the teacher in the long run 
if he or she can get the necessary Ttelp for a student. 

• They protect the teachers from parents who come back and 
say they had not authorized something. 

• The IEP helps parents and teachers discuss, in a realistic 
manner, the goals of, a child. \*\\ 

Finally, in the remaining three sites (two- of\ which* had an increase 
in procedures and pap^work this year) , personn^reported that the 
administrative/paperwork burden is'-still significantly infringing on 
service.' delivery time. In one of theJLEAs (where teachers are not, pro- 
vided with any planning periods), ✓'special education teacher commented: 

. The, time factor is our biggest concern— if s getting worse 

I'm out of class a lot of the "time writing IEPs and I'm spending 
more ^ time with parents. We should have release time for that. 
That's the big joke around he fe— when are we going to teach? 
You either have to take it out of your personal life or take 
• it out of the time with your kids. - 
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A teacher A another district stated: 

Forms keep phanging. . .some are. the same forms ,wi'th different^ 
names. [This is] top much, Pthere are] 12* forms needed to 

place kids It takes 4 less farms to buy a house than t^> get 

a kid into a progranu Q 1 

.In short, in addition to the effect on service delivery time, respond- 
ents no%ed other costs and benefits of the current level of administra- 
tive burden. On the positive side were: 

• u Greater interaction with parents. A special education 

.teacher stated > "our assessment meetings- are very helpful. . 
We- get to explain the testing and discuss it with pareots . 
This meeting is very important for thfe parents." 

• A benefit to children in the long rurf! ' 

• 4 Shifting the paperwork burden away from the regular education 

teachers provides less discouragement of referrals. * 

The additional costs included: 

• ^Uftlays in service delivery. A district psychologist stated, 
• "The pendulum has. swung in the other direction — we are now\ 

denying kifis expedient placements into programs. I see IEP 
paperwork impeding special education to some extent." 

• Less time for coordination of services. 

• Union pressure (e.g., pver salary differences between regu- 
lar and special education teachers when both have increased 
administrative burdens) . * 

In general, the degree of administrative burden differed little 
between the elementary and. secondary levels. 

S umma ry 

In just over half the. sites, service delivery stafTs perceived a 
c^ecrease in the amount of paperwork they were required to complete, which 
included t^e preparation of IEPs. PerstJhnel credited better coordina- 
tion and a streamlining of procedures. Where increases occurred, proce- 
dures had been added or changes. Opinions varied .as to the extent to, 
which administrative burden affected service delivery time, but the 
majority of staffs reported that services to students had not been signi- 
ficahtly reduced. 
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Summa ry » - • 

. The findings during 1979-80 regarding LEAs 1 progress toward imple- 
menting the spirit of PI, 94-142 are sunmiarikLbas ' follows : 

• The majority*of LEAs have attempted to meet th^ intent of ^> 
the law through the use of a multidisciplinary approach 
to evaluation. Their evaluation practices, howeverr have 
changed little over the last year except when stimulated 
by outside forces such as the courts. Although most LEAs 

* are emphasizing individually tailored^evaluations , the 
availability of services and eligibility requirements 
still strongly influence decisionmaking regarding student 
placement. » . 

* 

• -"Recommendations made on a child's IEP ar^e still tempered . 
by the extent o* variety of services available. In some 
sites, ^an implicit or explicit policy exists regarding "lEP ' 
recommendations because of due process hearings, limited 
services received from other agencies, limited local resources, 
arvd the like. Although this situation represents little 
change from last year, movement toward more individualized 
IEPs was indicated by sstreamlined IEP development and the 
expansion of services. In addition, within the limits, of 
the resources available at a given site, attempts are- being 
made to provide individualized programs for special educa- 
tion students, such as through individualized instructional 
goals. 

• In general, parents continue to make few substantive contri- 
/ butiong to the decisionmaking process regarding their chil- ^ 

dren. In general, this is a result of their trust in the 
knowledge of schobl personnel, their limited information 
on options available, and a combination of personal con- 
straints and fears. Because school personnel are exer- 
cising greater caution in recommending particular placements , 
and services, communication between parents and the schools 
has become less open in some sites. Parent involvement 
and satisfaction vary greatly according to the traditions • 
of a community, neighborhood demographics, and school 
policy* 

• The continuum of alternative placement settings has been 
extended in many LEAs. Mildly handicapped students have 
the r greatest number of options, but fe^r options are avail- 
able to the more severely impaired. We detected continued 
movement toward greater individualized programming through 

' tffe mutual exposure of handicapped and nonhandicapped chil- 
dren. Mainstreaming is facilitated by aides and boundary 
crossing personnel, as 'well as by a number 'of strategies 
such as use of notebooks and individual assignment sheets. 
Hence, although progress has, been made toward the -goal 
of educating children in the least restrictive environ- 
ment, the* goal has not yet been achieved. - 
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Opinions varied ab,out the perceived benefit, of the vast 
quantity of procedures and paperwork resulting from PL 94-142 
implementation. Nonetheless, the trade-of f**t>£tween the 
administrative burden created by the procedural aspects of 
the law and the intent of the law has not adversely affectec^ 
students according to the majority of school staffs. ^ This - 
was due in part t.o a streamlining of procedures &nd better 
coordination. 
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The findings presented in this report are based on data from the 
second year-of SRI's longitudinal study of • local progress in implementing ' 7 
PL 94-142. In 1978-79, after 6ne year of data Collection, we concluded L 
that most new procedures required by the law were in place <but that 
• there was nevertheless a considerable distance to'go topfull, implement 
• .the intent of the law. The main factors affecting the "speed with which 

..full implementation can occur, we reported-? include the resources and / 
knowledge available and organizational barrier* (such as the boundary ' " 
between regular and special education and between schotls and other . 
agencies) . , * 

Jin view of these first year f ihdings, . the second year of data ' ' J 

collection focused on (1) how LEAs dealt with, these factors in attempts 
to meet the full services mandate for their handicapped populations and 
(2) whether, within these local service delivery systems, school staf'fs " , 
were better able to meet the intent* of £he law. We summarize the . 
second "year findings, comparing them to the first year, and then draw 
general conclusions about each focus. , •' 

ThevLocal Service Delivery System 

In 1978-79 we found that decisions about special education services 
.and placements were shaped by the services that *are currently available 
In 1979-80 we found this still to-be true' although the tension between 
v supply and demand had lessened somewhat; LEAs had either tightened 
eligibility rules fordje mildly handicapped ' thus reducing the rate of 
Children entering^ sy-em, or they expanded'services allowing an 
increase in special education placements. 

largely in response to external pressure (including compliance moni- " ' 
■ toring), emphasis was placed on decreasing backlogs and waiting ^ists 
for services in a majority of sites. >is*„as accomplished by -hiring 



more evaluators, increasing the number of programs or the class size, 
decreasing referral^^or generally strearalinin£\C±ie proceclures involved 
in evaluating and placi'ng students. ' ' 

During 1979-80 all LEAs in the sample used their available resources ' 

t 

to continue* to 'expand services in one way or another. All the sites 
expanded existing services, half expanded related services, and a third 
developed new programs for unserved or underserved populations . In con- 
trast to last year's finding that sites expanded v or refined services 
at either the preschool level or the secondary XeStel, this , year we f ound r 
several instances of ^simulataneous expansion in both directions. Such 
expansion occurred in LEAs with strong enough core services delivery 
systems (e.g., sufficient range of services primarily at the eleiffentary 
level) which enabled LEA administrators .tr^ -develop or refine services 
at the preschool 'and secondary levels. 

At the secondary level/ some sites madje progress in expanding 
vocational and SLD programs and services for handicapped students. ' 
However,"^tbe-4elivefry of SEARS at the secondary level continued to lag 
seriously behind that at^the elementary* level. Only, rarely did a Com- 
prehensive range of options exist; *at the secondary level. Overall, the 
scope of both elementary t an d< secondary service delivery systems varied 
greatly across districts , depending ^primarily on the characteristics of 
the district (such* as local tax bas&> parent expectations, or state 
• funding formulas). Common across' districts,, however, were two key 
problems that we noted ^the first year: the provision of services for the 
SED population and for the handicapped population between the ages of 
18 and 21. * 

With' the increase in services came an increase in instructional 
personnel^equixed to staff the programs. The number of types ,of boundary 
4 crossers also increased in ^veral LEAs." The roles and responsibilities 
of ' the .boundary crossed varied among LEAs but their primar^^unc'tion was 
>to bridge the organizational barriers between regular and special education 
^services personnel. p , . ' • * * 
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'inservice training for regular .education and administrative personnel 
remained minimal with the most relevant training still provided informally 
by bouqdary crossers! Inservice training for special educators .was 
generally better coordinated than the previous, year, but reflected only 
a slight increase in the amount of substantial guidance provided^ Overall, 
training activities were not high priority items within LEAs nomas' 
training offered by the SEA viewed as particularly useful to lo^al s^aff. 

During the first year of the" 1 study % LEAs encountered the issue of 
the borders of their responsibility to meet the seemingly open-ended ' 
mandate .to provide SEARS to all eligible children? In 1979-80, the 
dimensions of this issue became clearer as LEAs experienced more questions 
surrounding related services. In some cases, the borders of fiscal and • 
legal responsibility were clarified by court cases, OSE monitoring or 
changes^ in state policy. For example, OSE review of one state. plan 
influenced the state to clarify the payment provisions for QT/PT services. 
Two SEAs stated clear policies that LEAs are not required to provide 
psychiatric services beyond diagnosis. The provision of mental health 
services (psychological or psychiatric counseling) is an issue that' is 
still of J^ct concern to most LEAs in, our study. Offer areas in which 
LEAs are confronting the borders of their responsibility for provision 
of and payment for services are: (1) parochial and private schools, 
(?) institutionalized handicapped and delinquent children, (3) vocational 
rehabilitation and (4) extended year (summer) schooling. « 

School Level Practices 

We saw continued progress, in^implementing procedural requirements 
at, the school level. Procedures were refined and ' streamlined and we're' 
more incorporated as routine practices. Rattier than being viewed* as 
new, time consuming tasks, most administrative procedures (the IEP 
process in particular) were a more generally accepted part of the job 
and viewed as less difficult to perform in a majority of the sites. 

Techniques were also tried that were desi-g'ned to increase the 
appropriateness of referrals. In particular, we found an increase in * 
perferral intervention, such as specialists working in the classroom 



and trial interventions prior to determining if fjooial referral is 
needed. "Although the trend toward preferral screening and intervention 

predates. .PL 94-142, its provisions support the trepd and, according to 

* * • * 

professional staffs in sites with these strategies, these strategies 

serve to increase the ^appropriateness of referrals. The trend toward 

mdltidisciplinary assessments and individualized evaluation practiced" 

also continued this year, sometimes in response to the external pressure 

of court cases. . . 

However, in determining children f s services on the basis of 
individual needs, the professional staffs were still constrained by 
what services were currently available. This remained true even though 
the continuum of alternative placement settings was extended in some 
LEAs (with the mildly handicapped having the greatest number of options), 
And, in 6pite of the best intentions of service delivery staff," tfife # ^ 
IEP process rarely included consideration of services hot already 

offered or settings tha-t were not in use. Finally, throughout the 

ft * 

process of determining a placement, little change was evidenF in the 

involvement of parents. Their participation remained most superficial 
an'd pro forma rather than substantive. 

Conclusions ,\v 

On the basis of the data c^JJected duriag the second year in 17 ' 
'of the original 22 sites, we conclude that LEAs are continuing to make 
some progress in implementing the law. Progress is continuing at the 
level of incorporating new procedures into daily practice which in turn 
allows ^professionals to concern themselves with whether the procedur^ 
are accomplishing* the purpose intended. Moreover, the more procedures 
become routinized, the more time and energy remain for delivery of 
services. However, progress towatd full implementation of the law-- 
in the sense of its intent to have an individualized, child-driven 
system — is "constrained by the local serv/ce* delivery system which -in 

4 

turn is constrained by the three problem areas described last year. 
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The fitst. of these problems is the inadequacy of available resources: 
to the extent that. services are limited relative to the demand for them, 
the system. cannot provide the range of options necessary to allow services 
to be tailored t^meet each child's unique „eed& The second is informa- 
tion and skills: to extent that staff continue to suffer from 
inadequate' training (particularly regular teachers) \ realizing the spirit 
of the law wilfc be problematic. The third problem area is that of the 
borders of r£sponsibil£tX particularly between schools and other service 
delivery agencies. UnklLsfiAs are able to resolve this issue, LEAs wil} 
. suffer the consequences c* vague boundaries and uncertainties about the 
limitations 'of their responsibility. 

* J 

In the face of these problems, however, there are some positive ' 
signs. LEAs areTbecoming more aware of the dimensions of the constraints 
'under which they mus N t operate and the extent to which they have control 
over them.' As. the dimensions become clearer, LEAs are better able to ' 
work out solutions with what they have. As the system level findings 
'reflect, LEAs- are , trying to develop more efficient and accurate procedures 
for getting children into special education at the referred and evaluation 
stages of the .process, as well as trying to increase the capacity of che 
system'by. further expanding special education and related services. 

Last. year we concluded that local staff needed assistance from 
federal staff in -clarifying ?their borders of responsibility, coordinating, 
with other agencies, and improving the substance and delivery of inserv 
training/- We also suggested that assistance designed to enhance local 
capacity ^emphasized by federal administrators, rather than 'traditional 
monitoring for procedural compliance. On the basis of the second'year 
findings, our exclusions are similar with, a slightly different emphasis 
Clearly,, federal -administrators also "have limits on the resources^on 
which they can draw in monitoring and providing assistance. v We also , 
recognize that compliance monitoring is an essential and indispensible 
tool for the OSE^JIp this context we conclude that OSE consider focusing 
its cornplianc^mWtoring--that is, to use monitoring as a conscious 
strategy j^focus attention on those aspects of the systefin that are. 
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working least well and to provide assistance that can help LEA practices^ 
to become, more consistent with policy and procedures associated with 
PL 94-142. 

OSE 'might also provide specific technical assistance through 
encouraging such concepts as boundary crossers and Sharing creative 
solutions to problems. Showing how the boundary crosser role can provide 
one-tOTQQe training is one example of how assistance might be, provided 
in* the murky area of inservice training. Finally, we infer from our 
local level findings that states need assistance in identifying and 
solving the problems associated with coordinating services across 
agencies in order to better meet the need for related services. 
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Appendix A 
CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 



Appendix A is pages 9-21 of Local Implementation of PL 94-142: First 
Year Report of a Longitudinal Study , Marian S. Stearns, David Greene, 
and Jarife L. David* 
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Appendix A 
CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

Overview 



Public Law 94-142 is a federal mandate to change the way 
state. and local school systems operate^in providing services to 
handicapped children. The primary purpose of our study is to . 
inform BEH and Congress about whether Special education at the 
local level is changing in the way the law intended and, to the 
extent possible; to explain why or why not. We view local imple- 
mentation of PL 94-14? as a process of mutual adaptation between 
the requirements of the law and the realities of local school 
systems (cf. Berman and McLaughlin, 1978). The requirements of 
the law dictate changes that local school systems must undergo, 
but the degree of theW changes and the forms they may take are 
constrained by the organizational and financial structure of the 
schools and the political and social idiosyncracies of each local 
community* 

The basic orientation and focus of the > study are provided by 
our conceptual framework. In making explici! our -point of view, 
it plays naw roles in the actual conduct *l the^ study (see Appen- 
dix B). / The* conceptual framework al*so allows the reader to 
judge the extefrtTto which he or she shares our point of view. 
Its two major components are an analysis of the goals of- local 
implementation and a mpdel of the context in which ^ocal implex 
mentation occurs. The first component provides the study with a 
benchmark against which to assess progress toward full implemen- 
tation. The second component serves to define the domain within 
which we expect to find most of the useful (i.e., policy-relevant) 
explanations for why local implementation is proceeding one way 
rather than another. * 



Goals of Local Implementation • 

The first major component of our conceptual framework is. an 
analysis of the goals of local implementation of PL 94-142. It 
was derived from a careful scrutiny of the pertinent sections of 
the law, including both legislative language and history and the 
applicable federal rules and regulations. As the law and regu- 
lations are written, the logical and practical relationships' 
among the various requirements and goals are not always easy to 
discern. Hence., we needed to provide our study with an explicit 
description of the most important of these relationships. 
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Overriding Goals and Broad Implications 

PL 94-142 includes two overriding goals that pertain to 
LEAs: the provision of a free appropriate public education 
(FAPE) to all handicapped children and the protection of the 
rights of handicapped children and their parents. From the 
perspective we adopted 1 , in this study, FAPE is a broad, over- 
arching concept that subsumes the "procedural safeguards" con- 
cerned with placement in the least restrictive environment and 
with nondiscriminatory evaluation. In this view due process 
procedures (e.g., for parental notification and informed consent, 
and for due process hearings to resolve disputes between parents 
and the schools) setve the specific function of , protecting the 
right of all handica^ed children to FAPE.* 

We presume that few, if any,, LEAs presently operate- so as 
to achieve the goal of providing FAPE to' all handicapped chil- 
dren. Implementing the law, therefore, requires LEAs to bring 
about change in prevailing practices. By comparing the current 
operations of most loca}* special education systems with the ideal 
system implicitly described in the law, we derived two fundamenj 
tal action implications, or implementation goals, that LEAs 
should strive for: • f 

• Increasing the scope and comprehensiveness of special 
^ education- services. "} 

• Changing current procedures so they result in individu- 
ally appropriate services for children. 

■ x- . ; . ■ ( 



Requirements for placement in the least restrictive environ- 
ment and for nondiscriminatory evaluation are classified dif- 
ferently in the regulations , than in the law itself. In the 
regulations, the procedures concerned with placement in the 
least restrictive environment^ and with nondiscriminatory eval- 
uation are classified, along^with due process procedures, 
under the rubric "Procedural Safeguards" (subpart EO . In the ^ 
law itself, however, the section titled "Procedural Safeguards 4 
(Section 615) covers due process procedures exclusively. In 
light of this classification difference between the law and 
the regulations, we felt ;free to decide far ourselves which 
one best suited our purposes. Wej reasoned that the key disp, 
tinction is between that which is . being protected (i.e., thfe 
FAPE rights that^ are being guaranteed by the law) and that 
which is doing the protecting (i.e., the due process proce- 
durefc designed to back up the guarantee). Although evaluation 
procedures and placement procedures logically may be construed 
as belbngjng in either category,* we opted to include them as 
integral components of the FAPE goal. 
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The first of these implementation goals requires LEAs to 
reach out and "Serve all children in need of special .education 
services (i.e., to eliminate^inappropriate exclusion from the 
system).' It also encompasses an«increase in the range and flexi- 
bility of services available -to eligible children. This has 
merit. in its own right and is ba^ed on the presumption that a 
wide , . f Lexible range of services ' facilitates movement toward less 
restrictive placements. In short, LEAs must identify and serve' 
all eligible children. 

* - 

The second implementation goal requires changing' traditional 
practices in specific and fundamental ways; this amounts to a 
paradigm shift in how schools decide what services each child 
receives. Traditionally, special education practices have rested 
on classification: a child is classified as having one or more 
handicapping conditions that then. determine what services are to 
•be delivered, by whom, and where. The .intent of PL 94-142 is to 
alter this system fundamentally By shifting the focus of .special 
education from categories of disabilities to individual chil- 
dren's needs. The law now requires that a child's unique needs 
be identified and that services appropriate to these needs be ' 
provided. Instead of fitting children to available programs, 
schools are now required to -design an individually appropriate 
program for each child; The procedur.es specified to accomplish 
this goal necessitate basic, structural changes in how edica- 
tiona.l programming decisions are made. These basic, structural 
changes must be one of the fundamental implementation goals for 
LEAs . , , 



, The FAPE Schema ^ 

After visiting all of our sites during the planning phase of 
the study, it became apparent that, with rare exceptions, person- 
nel attracted to special educati&i are dedicated to providing an 
appropriate education for all handicapped children. It was also 
apparent, however, that individuals working in these -12 diverse 
LEAs met with greatly varying degrees of success in attaining" the 
ideals of ,PL 94-142. Although it is always possible for excep- 
tional individuals to achieve their own, different purposes in 
spite of a system that discourage's them, it is far more common 
for the structure of an organization' to 3hape and direct indivi- 
duals* actions. Therefore, we decided it was most useful to 
study the degree to wWch goals tfere met in terms of how local 
special education systems operater, rather than in terms of' the 
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behavior of individuals or the degree of, their compliance 
specific provisions of the law'.* * ' . v 

Figure 1 is a schematic representation of what the law says 
about how an -ideal special education system should operate under 
full implementation of PL 94-142. The schema omits the due 
process procedure^, not because they are any less important than 
the FAPE provisions, but simply because, conceptually and graph- 
ically, it is unwieldy to depict both on the samefdiagranu 
Parents who have a cpmplaint may invoke due proaesK procedures 
with respect to virtually any matter shown In £He JA^E schema. 
Thus the protection afforded by the due process requirements is 
intended to permeate the entire system rather tharf be localized 
anywhere that might be usefully depicted in the schema. 

I 

The FAPE schema explicitly represents the relationships 
'Wong the mechanisms, values, and goals in PL 94-142 that charac- 
terize an ideal local special education system. By this we mean 
a school system that is set 'up to achieve the goal "of providing 
FAPE -to all handicapped children in its jurisdiction, and in 
which due process procedures are functioning effectively. Thus, J 
the FAPE schema serves our study as a working definition of the 
intent of the law. The remainder of this section describes the 
elements of the FAPE schema in some detail, thereby introducing 
the*reader to most of the specific requirements of the law with 
which our study was concerned. i 
I t 



* The related decision, to conceptualize the spirit of the law 
in terms of a special education system operating in a manner 
compatible wijfe the law's intent, effectively eliminated 'our 
need to address a*hostof questions dealing with individual 
motivation and blame. Thus, we were able to focus our atten- 
tion where it was most likely to lead to policy-relevant 
observations; on incentives and disincentives, coping strat- 
egies, de facto priorities, and the practical difficulties of 
achieving the law's int^pt in organizations that were set uo 
to operate differently.' 
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The ultimate goal q£ the system depicted in Figure 1 is to 
provide a free appropriate public education for all handicapped 
children. This requires that two complementary decisions bp made 
about each handicapped child: What educational goals and ser- 
vices are individually appropriate for the particular child? and 
What is the least restrictive environment in which the child can 
be provided \jlth the services appropriate to his/her needs? ' 

Central to these decisions, and h ence shown directly to 
their Ifeft in this schema, is a set of /four basic values that can 
be inferred from a close reading of tti* legislative history of 
PL 94^142. Most crucial is the need fror individual attention. 
Complementing this is the imperative yof avoiding erroneous clas- 
sification. Together, these two values constitute a fundamental 
shift in emphasis away from a system in which the assignment of a 
child to a category was the most significant event in the child's 
special education career. The third basic value is that of par- 
ental involvement. The final value derives from an awareness 
that both handicapped and nonhanHicapped children benefit from 
the mutual exposure that "mainstreaming" ^provides . 




Decisions about what is "appropriate" should result from 
treating the child individually, involving the child 1 s parents, 
avoiding erroneous' classification, and considering the benefits 
of mutual exposure. Decisions abaut what environment is least 
restrictive should result from a balancing act in which the 

mainstreaming" goal of thfe law is reconciled with the child's 
best interest. 

The law alsQ, includes specific requirements that should 
encourage the consideration .of; these basic values in the decision- 
making process. These requirements appear in the federal rules 
and regulations which are shown to th6 left of the boxes labeled 
''Underlying Values. 11 In determining which services are most 
appropriate for the child, the key regulations concern IEP proce- 
dures, testing ai^d evaluation procedures, and the need to .justify 
removing a child from the regular classroom. To determine the 
least restrictive setting appropriate for the child, the salient 
regulations are tfiose concerning multiple sources r of information 
and multiple participants in decisionmaking, consideration of 
potential harm to the child and, again, the justification for 
removing a child from the* regular class setting. 

These requirements, and the values they promote, are con- 
siderations primarily dealt with by people at the school level 
(teachers, evaluators, principals) who work directly with the 
handicapped child. The role of the LEA administration in the 
law's implementation hierarchy is to provide the conditions 
necessary for school level personnel to carry out their functions 
scs intendec^. These conditions are presented in the Shaded" boxes . 

- To choose a placement that is the least restrictive environ- 
ment appropriate- for the child, decisionmakers must have some 
range of pl&cementSyavailable from which to select. Similarly, 
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placement, and services, and to permit the decisionmaking and 
service delivery-mechanisms to operate as intended, the LEA must 
provide qualified personnel, in-service training, and the dis- 
semination of "state-of-the-art" knowledge. Thus, the LEA is 
required to identify all children in need of. special education - 
and related services so that their individual needs can be deter- 
mined. TheiEA is also required to implement and use the stated 
^comprehensive system of personnel development. Finally the LeV 
must provide a full variety of program options, and nonacademic 
% and supplemental services in order to ensure that there is a 
continuum of alternative placements and supplementary services. 

The main aoVan^age of the FAPE schema is that it shows 'the 
relationships amonY the literal and implied requirements of ttfe 
law and its regulations. It is not intended to describe what 
actually happens in a school or district; instead, it describes 
the considerations that ought to influence the way school systems 
refer, evaluate, place .and provide services for .handicapped- < 
children. If current practices in LEAs do not reflect these 
considerations,, then the law intends that such practices change. 

Context for Local Implementation £ 

The second major component of our conceptual framework is a 
model of the context in which local implementation o£ PL 94-142 
occurs. Because they are relevant to studying the implementation 
goals described- in the preceding section, certain features and 
• characteristics lof public service, bureaucracies in -general and . 
local special education systems in particular are describeii in 
this model. The law is .designed to bring about some rather basic 
changes in ^how these systems operate: therefore, we have paid 
particular attention to the characteristics most likely to pose 
barriers to these changes. / . ' 

'■v 

* 

Special* Education Systems * • , 

Most local special education systems, share- three organiza- 
tional characteristics that are likely to play a significant role 
in the implementation process: specialization of functions**? 
division along the lines of different disahilities , and separa- 
tion between the special and regular education systems. -Although 
the structure of special education systems does differ from place 
.f place, .particularly^ a function of the size of the adminisr 
trative unit^ these three characteristics are remarkably uniform. 

; Every special education system performs the same basic 
functions in the. same basic sequence: students are identified 1 
and referred, evaluated, placed, and provided with services. In 
all but the smallest districts, different personnel are involved' 
at different stages in this series of functions. Thus, to imple- 
ment change (e.g., brea'king down the historic tendency to provide 
services solely .on the basis of a child's classification) the' 
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effort must be coordinated so that E ^Spbrson in the process 'is 
working toward %at goal. In a smaS^di&trict^, this effort ma^ 
amount to little more $han the. psychologist whcPis "in charge" of 
.special education^ informally communicating* ar new concept to 'the 
appropriate people,. In larger LEAd, however, assessment f ui\c- 
tions $nd service /delivery functions aire often performed by 
personnel reporting to entirely separate^rganizational entities , 
neither of v whi<jh has a direct^line relationship to other schools 
levSl personnel. Specialization of function is at its greatest 
here: 'before a new concept *can have significant impact at the^ 
school ievel, coordination must have begun at the highest level £ 
of the administrative ladder and been ^passed down step by step. 



The/ traditional division along -the liaes of different dis- 
abilities is an even more fundamental obstacle for. PL 94-142 
implementations For historical reasons, th§ typical special ^ 
education system of today is- literally designed to channel 
handicapped children into one of a fixed number of programs; the 
larger the system, the larger the organizational^tttyjture of 
each separate program^ In its most extreme ,£orm, e3<?h organiza- 
tional unit charged with the delivery of services* for a^particu- 
lar disability may even have its own refer/al form and its own 
IEP format. Within such a system, the best efforts of an EMR ^ 
(educable mentally retarded) coordinator to te^ch regular teach-* 
ers c to use a referral form may actually work atcross purposes to 
the efforts of an/U) (learning disabilities) ^M^dina tor doing 
the same jo]j. Clearly, it is difficult to iiJjpTement goals that * 
emphasize the individual in a system b& firmly rooted in classi- 
fication ft type of disability. 



The organizational borffldary between regular and special >edu- 
caplon also has deep historical roots. Although districts .vary • 
among themselves, special education has always , been "different," 
either subordinate to the -regular education .system or autonomous,' 
but wi-th a much more limited budget or line authority. This 
separation typically exacerbates 4 the 4 stigma oftwi associated with 
handicapped children (and those who work with' them) and limits 
the>, ability of special education administrators to effect changes 
in policy. Given the emphasis in PL 94-142 on '"mainstreaming* 
and othter destderata related to coordination between regular and 
special educatioh, ttjis organizational boundary merits attention. 



r 



Public Service Bureaucracies 



jr Loc>l educational agencies share several features with other 
public service bureaucracies in which change has been studied. 
Irittl de Pf tments >/ el fare^gencies, and school systems, am'ot,g 
others, share certain characteristics that affect their capacity 
to change. One such feature is their public service orientation. 
Unlike^^ganizations motivated primarily to maximize profits 
public^ service bureaucracies are oriented toward 'satisfying their 
a^rb iTT i0 *-° e ™ ic * s '> «* client demand allays expands to 
III if the services the system can deliver. A corollary is 
that problems literally nevervgAway". Thus, a teacher could 
Z I individua f^s of all her or his students, 

and at the same time meet the .expectations of Klleagues and 
SKm"?' Si ; il " 1 y» district office can -never meet all the' 
legitimate needs of all the schopls.it serves and the agencies ^o 
which it is responsible. I V folldws that public service bureau- ■ 
cracies are chronically short of resources and are forced to 
compete for a limited share of them. Hence, their most basic ' 
need, adequate and reliable financial support, is dependent on 
politics and usually beyond their control. '. 

This combination, unlimited demand and, limited resources, 
means that individuals -in public service bureaucracies inevitably 
d A2 P £°J * stra J; e Sies in order 'to make the necessary trade- 
offs. Th^se strategies afe not necessarily devised or implemented 

lJSJir ?* ? U v th6y inevitable - Examples abound: estab-' ' 
lishing priorities among programs to support or clients to be 
served, modifying goals ,. redefining Or limiting clientele to be ' 
HZ r " Sta " ish ^8 ro ^tines to handle more individuals in less 

5£I~m ? 5 * and ' ln 8enera1 ' Rising considerable 

discretion in day-to-day practice. 

Finally, although mission-oriented, public service bureau- 
cracies as complex organizations, are also structured to main- 
tain stability. Consisting of individuals whose role relation- 
ships are well defTned, they 'do not change readily or by fiat. 
Hence, introducing fundamental change into a system like the • 
public schools is bound to encounter some resistance and pre- 
dictablg problems. 



The "Bottom-Up" 'Perspective 

On the basis -of qur experience, the Rand study of educaV 
tional change by German and McLaughlin (1978),, and the hindsight 
afforded us by Weatherley's (1979) detailed study of the imple- 
.mentaiion of Chapter 766 (the special education law) in Massachu- 
setts, we know that local contextual factors play a- major" role 
ln shaping the specific nature of the inevitable trade-offs 
and coping strategies of both individuals and organizations, 
^eatherley provides many illustrations/ such as the predictable 
■tension between identifying and 'serving a larger ' number of 'chil- 
dren and providing more individualized attention for those 
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\ already in the system. A school prii. .ipal, for example, must 

decide whether. to spend numerous hours arranging an in-senHce 
training program ta-fielp alT 'Tils fegulai^ testers improve service 
to handicapped children in their classes or j*o'*3|fegd those hours 
helping a teachfer solve the problem of one child'^needs for more 
appropriate,, services. 

; * Llong with the Weatherley and Lipsky (1977) "street level. 

^ bureaucrat" model, we take the perspective that policy is being , 

made (i.e., "implemented") • by the behavior of the. individual most 
closely, in'contact with the client. From this point of view, the 

• higher federal and state administrative levels function as con- 
straints on the range of . options" available to these local 
"policymakers." These constraints can be either facilitators or 
inhibitors when they are compared with some idealized standard of 
performance. For example, a state requirement that a psycholo- 
gist use a particular battery of tests constitutes a constraint' - 
within which the psychologist has to operate in conducting an 
evaluation. If the requirement is consistent with the goals of 

* PL 94-142, it facilitates progress toward implementation; if ,not, , 
the requirement inhibits it. ' What this means is that individuals 
in public service bureaucracies are always being "squeezed" 
between constraints from above and demands frem below. ^At any 
point on the administrative ladder there is always some level of • 
the organization* that is under pressure^. 

Our study of -local implementation focuses on two levels of^ 
local special education systems: the administrative (district)' 
level an'd the service delivery (school)' level. In lateir^e^^N, 
L_ tions of this report, we oft^a use the term district tcNrefer ) 

to various administrative lewgl staffs; similarly, we refeV to 
all service delivery personnel (e.g., psychological evaluator, 
resource teacher, principal) as school level. Thesp two levels, 
with their respective contexts, are depicted in .Figure 2. ^ 

The top half of the figure represents the administrative 

* level. Assuming the administrative unit is a district office, 
the SEA at the top sends down regulations and money, monitors the 
district office, and provides technical assistance** Immediately 

' below are fcjie ^schools , needing and demanding as much help from 
the district office as they can get. As an organization,* -the 
district office has certain attributes ("within-of f ice factors") 
that may facilitate or inhibit its capacity to get things done. 
An unusually competent administrator can increase the capacity ef 
this office to deal with its problem^ If the administrator is 
the only district-wide special edjj^ation person — as is the case 
in many small districts— then hffor her capacity jjs the district 
office capability. In any case, we expect the office to be 

. " ■ . ■ • V. 
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* The SEA itself is affected by its own context, of course, but 
we take this"" level into account in our study only* tcr-the 
extent that it has a direct effect at the LEA level. 
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FIGUfiE 2 MODEL OF IMPLEMENTATION CONTEXT 



figuratively Vburs ting its seams", because of pressures from top 
and bottom. ' Recording to our view of discretionary strategies, 
the specific, concrete, day-to-day details o'f the local context 
will determine wh^erie the figurative "bulges" occur. Thus, for 
example, a district with little or no organized' parent pressure 
will find it relatively easy to place a low priority on the * 
parental involvement requirements of the law. On the othfer hand, 
a district with organized and vocal parent pressure cannot long 
avoid- responding to* the -parent involvement requirements, despite 
the heavy commitment in time arid personnel that this entails. 

The" bottom half/of Figure 2 depicts the service delivery 
(school) level. At the top is the district office, representing' 
both the helpful ancl restrictive constraints that act on the 
local 'school. Below are the children to be served. The, quality 
of school personnel and leadership (and other "within-school 
factors") varies,* as it does at the district level. Given the 
view that schools operate at- or near their capacity, when they 
are caught up in the demands-resources squeeze, their priorities 
dep&nd a great deal on* the specific, concrete, day-to-day details 
of the immediate context. For example; when only one opening for 
a special program exists, one £f>uld expect that those with the 
loudest demands yill likely be given the most attention. Of 
course, these 'demands may come from frustrated teachers as well 
as persistent parents. What our model suggests- is that the 
relative volume of demands is related to such ("locai context") 
factors as the economic and educational level of parents and the 
traditional parent-school* relations in the neighborhood where the 
school is located. 

In summary, our model of the Implementation context adopts a 
"bottom up" perspective on implementation. To study the progress 
of implementation, we focus our attention on the structural 
features* of local special education systems and on a feW basJLc # 
"facts of life" common to all public service bureaucracies. In 
doing so, we share the point of view of the -individuals who deal 
most directly with handicapped children and their, parents. These 
"street* leveJ^bureaucrats ," be they teachers or school-level 
administrators, are the individuals whtfse responses to the require- 
ments of PL 94-142 determine whether or not the intent of the law^is 
met. Their responses, in turn, reflect the circumstances of 
their daily lives, of which the federal law is only one factor. 
Thus," to understand local implementation, we must understand how 
the requirements of the law do or do not mesh with preexisting 
local practice. 

The "bottom up" perspective relegates. PL 94-142 to* just One 
factor among many influencing the practice *of special education. 
While this is an accurate view be$ause the progress of implemen- 
tation is, in fact," multiply* determined, it minimizes our ability 
to attribute any particular fact or event to the law, per se. 
Instead of attempting to isolate the effect of .t^ae law by itself, 
we study the effect of the law in combination with preexisting 
state and lfccal contextual factors. Because any change that i 
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policymakers might institute in the law or regulations would also 
have to operate under this same combination of factors, this' 
approach seems suited to provide policymakers with the most 
appropriate point of view. 

t 

s This Conceptual framework has continued to evolve over the 
first year of the study* ■ As elaborated iri the following chapter, 
,pur basic method of approach is iterative. For the conceptual 
framework, this approach means continued revision and refinement 
such that, at any given point in our study, the 'current version 
incorporates and represents^sdiaKwe have learned'about how best 
to think about local implementation of PL 94-142. In this sense, 
the conceptual framework- is in itself an important product of our 
study. 
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Appendix B 
METHOD OF APPROACH 



Appendix B is page? 23-50 of Local Implementation of PL 94-142- ' First 
Year Report o,f a Longitudinal s t «dfr Lrian s. Stearns, David Greene 
and Jane L. David * 1 OTeene ' 
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Appendix B 

S METHOD OF APPROACH 

* 

Overview 



^Lum I , COncei 3 in 8 5 his study, OSE recognized the. importance of 
giving into the underlying dynamics of local impleZntat!™ to *' 
J" -^-ces for this purpose, OSE's request for "'longi- 
tudinal study specified a multiple case study design. 8 

This design has obvious advantages for leading to oolicv- 
relevant insights. The open-ended, Intensive styX of » ctse sTudy 

' " dTscXL 8 ideany - 8 f ted t0 "gating complex processes and" 

ttrZZtt? m ^ ected relationships that could elude a more 
' IIH ^j-type approach. Moreover, the main weakness of 

a case study-that ito provides depth at the expense of breadth- 

ciS' , Wh6n the " 8ults of man y 8imi lar case studies can be 
compared and contrasted with each other. Nevertheless, 111 

«!I^^!w their . PitfaU8 ^ he4ce ' t0 m «^.the validity and 

\ Z < I ° f ° Ur findin 8 8 * we ^fused bSr methods with 
precautions against the major pitfalls we could anticipate 

^ » * 

»» . We thaj: we could generalize relationships from our 

ITZ \T 3 «"!" P 01501 " 100 an*? if the sample included a wide 
range of variation on important explanatory factors.* Thus, in 
selecting our sample, we designed procedures to ensure that our 
22 sites varfed considerably on the factors then deemed most 
likely to explain differences in' local implementation. After 
^fom^VVf* 8ite » °«4Staff were able to develop a more 

UriT.t , °l faCt0 " ° n Wh ^ h 11 was es»*tial there be 
variation in order to protect against invalid inferences. We 

rJVS en J ble t 0 ™^ 1 ™ that our ^mple selection procedures 
had indeed ^accomplished this purpoafe. procedures 

In conducting the individual case studies, we* designed ' 
procedures to ensure that ue obtained multiple perspectives, 
asked relevant questions, and avoided premature closure. These 

wou?d h? 8 ,.?'? 1 ? 1 dan8er that 0ur 8 ite-by-sit e findings ' 

would be trivial or unnecessarily contaminated by respondent or 
interviewer bias. Also, in performing cross-site analyses! we 
adopted an. , inductive logic of disconf irming or qualifying prot>o- c 
sftions rather than a deductive logic of testing hypothesis! * 
This approach, among its other virtues, enabled us to avoid the 
loss of interesting and important bindings that appeared in only 
a few sites or in different forms in different sites. 



We discuss the subject of generalizability at greater length 
on page B-8 {"Variation on Important Factors"). 
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Finally, our methods included the validating step of peer 
and practitioner review of our findings. By circulating our 
draft report among a score of critics with a wide Variety of. - 
perspectives, we asstfrdd^our selves that tfur inbrerf "limitations 
had not^produced a phantom picture of reality. Ultimately, of 
course, v any } fcongitudinal study also benefits from the opportunity 
to make improvements over time on the basis o^f^ontinuing feed- 
back. ' The rest of this Overview section introduces two orienting 
concepts that illustrate how this works in our study. 

v 

Cycles of Data Collection and Analysis 

The 'iterative, cyclical nature of our study is illustrated 
in Figure 3. Each year of the longitudinal study includes two 
cycles of data collection and analysis. Each cycle begins with 
the current conceptual framework, which represents our current 
understanding of how best to think about local implementation of 
PJ, 94-142. In the fall of 1978 in particular, we had the benefit, 
not only of our prior krpwledge and experience, but also of what 
we had leaxned from sit^visits conducted during the planning 
phase of this study. As described in more detail in subsequent 
.sections,- the- conceptual .framework provides the starting point 
for generating a working list of topics to pursue on 'site (the 
"debriefing format") and criteria for site visitors to use in 
selecting respondents -with whom to schedule interviews. It is 
also the source of more general concepts that provide some of the 
content of site visitor training. Aftet this training, the cycle 
continues with the site visits themselves, individual site analy- 
ses, and cross-site analyses. As illustrated in Figure 3, deci- 
sions made during earlier stages in the cycle, may be modified ^ 
dictated by experience during later stages. Finally, the results 
of data analyses feedback into the conceptual framework, where 
the next cycle will begin. 

- There are two different ways in which our knowledge grows 
with each cycle of .the study. First, we describe changes in the 
status of special education in our sites that take place over 
time on specific topics of interest (e.g., uses of IEPs or the 
range of currently available services). To the extent that the 
same topics* remain of interest over time, these descriptions of 
changes in status are analogous to traditional longitudinal data. 

Second, with each cycle of the study we increaseour ability 
to judge what feature of each topic is most important to pursue . 
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effort must be coordinated so that §ach personin the process is 
working toward that goal. In a small district, this effort may 
amomt to little more than the psychologist who is "in charge" of 
special education informally communicating a new concept to the 
^appropriate people. In larger LEAs, however, assessment func- 
tion* and service delivery functions are often performed by 
personnel reporting to entirely- separate organizational entities, 
neither of which has a» direct lijie relationship to other school 
level personnel. Specialization of function is at its greatest 
herei before a new concept can have significant impact at the 
school level, coordination must have begun at the highest level 
of the administrative ladcjgr an4 been passed down step by step. 

The traditional division along the lines of different dis- 
abilities is an eyen more fundamental obstacle for PL 94-142 
implementation.^ for Historical reasons, the typical special 
education system of today is literally, designed to channel ■ * 
handicapped children into one of a fixed number of programs; the 
larger the system, £h'e larger the organizational structure of 
each separate program. In its most extreme form, each organiza- 
tional unit charged iwith the delivery of services for a particu- 
lar disability may ^ven have its own referral form and its own 
IEP format. Within such a system, the best efforts of an EMR 
(educable foentally retarded) coordinator to teach regular teach- 
ers to usfe a referral- form may actually work at cross purposes to 
the efforts, of an LD (learning disabilities)* coordinator doing 
the same job. Clearly, it is difficult to implement* goals that 
emphasize the individual in a system so firmly rioted in classi- 
fication by type\<yf disability*. 

The organizational boundary between regular and special edu- 
cation also has deep* historical roots. Although districts vary 
among themselves, Special education has always lUen "different f " 
either subordinate to the regular education systlm or .autonomous, 
but with a much mor^ limited budget or line ' authority. - This 
separation typically\ exacerbates the stigma often associated with, 
handicapped children (and those who work wittj them) and limits 
the ability of specia^L education administrators to effect changes 
in policy. Given the emphasis in PL 94-142 on "mains t reaming" 
and other desiderata related to coordination "between regular and 
special education, this organizational boundary merits attention. 



Children with specific learning disabilities (SLD) are 
included as handicappey under PL 94-0.42. Because the abbrevi- , 
ation LD is more commonly used in practice, we use it, rather 
than SLD, throughout the. rest of this- report. 
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The initial selection of sites is the only.' stage 6f the 
study that does not reflect its iterative nature, because the 
sample (or a portion of it) is kept constant for longitudinal 
comparisons (Figure 3).. The following section describes the , 
method by which we selected our^sample and provides evidence of 
the variation within the sample on important explanatory factors. 
Subsequent sections describe our data collection and analysis 
prbcedures. 



Sample Selection 

The goal of sample selection was to choose a number of sites 
small enough to study intensively and yet varied, enough to sup- 
port generalizations to a larger. population . To accomplish the' 
former, we limited the number of sites to 22. To accomplish the 
latter we selected factors that we believed would be most likely 
to explain differences in local responses to PL~94t*142 and that 
could be ascertained, at least grossly, irt advance . We then 
devised procedures that would ensure maximum variation on these 
factors among the LEAs in our sample. v 

Selecting. States 

The purpose of selecting states was to maximize the likeli- 
hood -of obtaining relevant variations among the LEAs in the 
resulting sample. To ensure this variation, we be*gan by select- 
ing states that represented the continuum on the match between 
existing state special education laws and PL 94-142. We presumed 
that the extent to which states -had enacted requirements similar 
to PL 94-142 before its passage would' strongly influence the 
responses of their LEAs to the new requirements. Hence!, we used' 
s-tate level measures of policies similar to PL 94-142 as a proxy 
for the extent to which LEAs in the state would have had a head 
start in implementing the new law. 

To measure the match between state laws and policies and 
PL 94-142, we first used information from the review of state 
laws and regulations conducted by the National Association of 
State Directors of Special Education (NASDSE). In keeping with 

Mr A^ hy Jl ° ur Study ' We also interviewed persons with 
firsthand knowledge of state practices. These included NASDSE 
staff and BEH state plan, of f icers . This enabled us to sort 

^liT SJ r ? e cate 8°ries-low, »«dle and high-according to 
how closely their., state policies matched the major provisions of 
PL 94-142 (individualized education programs, parent involvement, 
a variety of placement settings, and allowances for least 
restrictive placements). 



To select the states in which LEAs would be chosen, we held 
a conference in Washington, D.C., attended by SRI staff, OSE offi- 
cials, and NASDSE staff. During the Meeting we sought comments 
on the results of these classifications. At the suggestion of 
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the participants, two other state level factors were added to our 
selection criteria: state funding formulas for special education 
and* the state system of organization for special education. 
Based on these criteria and the comments of the conference par- 
ticipants, we chose mine states that represented substantial 
variation. ortfc>the factors: California, Florida, Illinois, Missis- 
sippi, Oklahotna, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island", Tennessee, and Wash- 
ington. - ^ 



Selecting LEAs * ' , 

LEAs in these states were selected, so as to maximize varia- 
tion on-local factors that we expected would influence responses 
to PL 94-142. We presumed that the availability and accessibil-/ 
ity of resources would strongly affect local special educatibn 
practices. We defined availability of resources as the amount o^i 
local funding, facilities, qualified staff, administrative lead- 
ership, and community involvement. We defined accessibility of 
resources in terms of geographic size and population dispersal. 
We aL*6 wanted to ensure variety on other potentially significaitt 
influences such as the presence of residential institutions, 
6pllabora%ive relationships with other districts, state-supported 
special schools, and separate buildings for special education. 

To obtain information on these factors and nominations for 
LEAs to be included for study, we spoke with the, state directors 
of special education and other state level personnel in all nine 
states. During these conversations we described both the pur- 
poses of* the study and our definitions of the factors on which we 
wanted variations The former was necessary in order tp communi- 
cate that the success of the study rested on our ability to see 
problems as well as solutions; hence, we pointed out* that the 
study would^fail if only exemplary LEAs were nominated.* Because 
the factors were essentially clusters of variables and not indi- 
vidually measurable , we alscr^spent considerable time explaining 
.what we meant by resourced and the type of variation we \jere 
seeking. The nominations we received reflecte<| our critmia and 
covered a range of districts from each of the nine states. From 
these recommendations, we chose two or threie I^EAS from each 
state, primarily to ensure variation across the entire group of * 
them and on the basis' of logistical concerns. This resulted in a 
sample of 22 LEAs (Figure 4). 



Variation on Important Factors 

Before looking at the evidence that shows we achieved requi- 
site \rariation in our sample, we should consider how this evi- 
dence is related to the generalizability of our findings. We are 
particularly concerned about the generalizability of the underly- 
ing reasons or explanations for local responses tp PL 94-142 that 
wa^infer from the data in our sample. To be useful to policy- 
makers, these explanations must be generalizable to a larger 

* 
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population than the 22 LEAs we visited. Because the requirements 
for generalizability are an extension of tfre requirements for 
< validity, we begin With aitfiscussion of the latter. 

A reason ^or explanation is valid only to the extent that' 
(1) it is plausible in its own right and (2) we, believe that 'all 
Relevant al«rnatives have' been adequately considered and 
rejected.* Thus, one cannot prove that an explanation is valid; 
one can only persuade by argiment or by appeal to another's 
experience that both these criteria have been met. fit a^fflinimun*, 
such persuasion requires that the explanation be derated from a * 
"sample containing the factors generally believed to be likely 
^explanatory factors. To make a case for validity, one should - 
maximize the variation on as many of these factors as possible. 
This is because tlie more a factor varies within a sample, the 
more reliably its* relative importance can be judged. To be even 
mora persuasive, it should be possible to argue that no reason- 
able cgu^Waffc explanatory factor has been excluded from the 
sample. \ 

The criteria for va^id inference call attention to the 
relative importance and relative exhausfiveness of . the explana- 
tory factors included in the sample, not merely how much these 
factors vary. Including all the releyant explanatory factors is 
necessary to allow the possibility of valid inference; the higher 
the variation on these factors, the higher the * likelihood that 
valid inference will be achieved in practice.**^ 

An explanation is gen^ralizabie from a sample to a larger 
population only to the extent, that (1) it meets the criteria for 
validity within the sample and (2) we believe that the explana- 
tion would appear equally valid if it were tested, by the. same 
criteria, against the data in any other.sample comparably, drawn 



\ 

* This is the crux of all inductive inference. Researchers' vary 
^ in their abilities to think oi relevant alternative explana- 
tions, to collect and use data v skillfully ^to test them, and to 
persuade their audiences* that they have done an adequate, job. 
Similarly, the multiple audiences fpr and stakeholders in 
research' efforts , vary in both the sophistication and; the neu- 
trality with which they make judgments about the adequacy of 
these efforts. Hence, reasonable people sometimes disagree 
about whether a particular research finding meets the' criteria 
for a valid explanation. * 

** For puirpoi^es of this discussion, we assume that the validity 
>" of inductive inference is- not limited by inade quacks 4 in the - 
'analysis "of the data provided by the sample. (Our procedures 
for data analysis are described in a separate section later in 
, this chapter*) 
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♦ frbm the larger population.* Thus, the specific criterion for 
■ generalizability from a' sample is the belief that all the impor- 
tant explanatory" factors in the larger population are adequately 
represented in the sample. Again*, the mote Variation the(re is 
on these factors, the more confidence we have tha't they^deguately* 
represent* the larger population. , x 

# * 

Assessing the adequacy of our 1 sampling choices was a major 
goal of the preliminary .si£e visits during the Spring 1978 plan- 
ning % phase of our study. ♦ Mthough the^ site selection .factors 
themselves are htft directly measurable (see "Selecting LEAs," 
abovfc)*, interviews and documents collected on .site provided 
numerous facts and, figures about, resource availability and* acces- 
sibility. State laws ,ancj r'egulatitfns also provided relevant 
.„ information to confirm the expert advice we had accepted *in the 
process of selecting states. \ When we used this kind of informa- 
tion to assess the variability in our sample,, we* were satisfied 
that a it met .any reasonable expectations. 

. Aftet the Spring 1979' site visits*, we were in a position to 
^ see whether difference! in implementation were associated- with 
^ differences in the. kinds of factors we had used to select our 

sites. "Wit^a full year's formal data collection behind us, the' 
^ -staff held a series of meetings to reach some consensus on the 
set of factors to include in a "site factqr matrix." The main 
criterion for including a fadtor in the matrix was the same as it 
had beep for choosing the" factors 'that provided the basis for 
sample selection; the belief \that it exercises a significant 
influence on local PL 94-142 implementation. We also limited' the 
0 set to the kinds of factors that could be stated and defined so 
.as to apply, as least in principle, to" all 22 LEAs.** The main 
difference was that this 'time our judgments were based on what we 
had each learned' from interviewing respondents with^multiple 
perspectives in several *LEAs. . . ' 

Tables 1 and 2 present these state and local leyel 'factors 
and their definitions. After a year 1 s , experience in 'the field, < •> 
these are the 11 explanatoty facjtors that we fudged collectively * 
to be mosf* important in ^accounting for differences among LEAtf.in \ * 



* In the case of statistical inference, this belief is 'justified 
within kn'own limits to the extent that 'certain assumptions 
about the population are true and certain procedures for sam- 
ple selection are followed. m 

** At individual sites oMier factors (e.g., local politics) yere 
^often, if not always ,* equally or even more iirfportarPt t influ- 
ences on PL 94-1*2 implementation. ^Moreovfer, the chosen fac- 
tors so often act in combination w£th each other that their 
individual effect at an individual site may be essentially 

* impossible to determine. ' 
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\ TABLE 1 

STATE LEVEL FACTORS AFFECTING LOCAL PL 94-142 IMPLEMENTATION 



FACTORS AND HOW THEY WERE DEFINED \ DISTRIBUTION OF STATES IN OUR SAMPLE 





+ 


Neither 


- 


TRADITION: State special education law \ 
as of 1977-1978; plus if progressive, \ 
facilitates; mirtlis if regressive, inhibits* \ 


6 

/ 


2 


1 


FINANCIAL SUPFORT: As perceived by locals : \] 
. during 1978-1979; plus if abundant, praised; 
minus if meager, acute problem. ^ 

: — r \j 


\ 2 


6 


t 

*> * - * 9 

1 "~~ 


ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP: /As perceived 
by locals; plus i L help fulY minus if 
detrimental. w 


\ • 2 


2 


5. 

r 


MONITORING: As perceived by locals; 
plus if helpful; ihinJUBi^Lf detrimental. 

r— 1 — — — ■ : — 1 , 


\ 1. - 


7 


i 


. .eligibility .criteria: with regard to .. 

individualization of services; plus, if k 
reasonably*^ lexible ; minus if unreasonably - 
rigid.- 1 


l\ 


7 


i 



TABLE 2 



LOCAL LEVEL FACTORS AFFECTING LOCAL PL 94-142 IMPLEMENTATION 



FACTORS AND* HOW THEY WERE DEFINED 



DISTRIBUTION OF LEAS IN OUR SAMPLE 



I 



u> 



TRADIJip^: Relative to general education, as of 1977-78; plus if good 
better nS ^ ^ " P °° r 8UPP0rt in the p38t if * e "^ 

frSrf;^ Rel f ±V , e Wealth and P 011 ^^ 1 clout within the state; plus 
if facilitates implementation relative to other LEAs; minus if inhibits 
/ implementation relative to other LEAs. 113 



13 



^°f/f mSTRATinN ; <* 8 P ecial educatixm; plus if small 0 r simple, 
minus if large or complex enough to require attention in its own right. 




*One also high dispersion. 
**Includes three suburbs! and "one small town. 
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their implementation of PL 94-142. -These factors are quite 
similar to,' albeit more proximal and differentiated than, the 
factors^ on which our sites were originally selected. We invite 
our readers to compare this set of factors with their own 
experiences . 

0 

Tables 1 and 2 also provide the opportunity to look at the 
variation in our sample on these factors. A few comments may be 
helpful in interpreting the entries in the tables. The "neither" 
column was used for two different purposes: to indicate an "in 
between" point on the scale arid to indicate that the scale cquld 
not be meaningfully applied to a given state or LEA. Because 
thifee of the f ive^ state-leyel criteria were defined from the LEA 
perspective, it was common for a state to be judged "neither" 
when different LEAs saw the same SEA from conflicting perspec- 
tives. This was particularly the case for monitoring, which 
should.be no surprise to our readers. It also appears that our 
sample overrepresentfc progressive states and progressive LEAs or 
that we came to view more of our sites in these terms after we 
had visited them; Notwithstanding this tendency in the tables, 
the data reinforce our conviction that the sample meets the 
"bottom line" criterion for generalizability of explanations: no 
cell is empty. ' ( 

Because the data reflect judgments that -our respondents made 
in confidence, we do not disclose- which states and. LEAs belong in 
particular categories. Unfortunately, this constraint results in 
tables that presdnt ,a very conservative picture of the variation 
in our sample. To convey more accurately the extent to which our 
22 LEAs represent a variety of combinations of explanatory fac- 
tors, we present the following ^capsule descriptions of each 
site's- characteristics. 



California 

# Butte CQunty is a consortium of 15 school districts in a 
rural mountain area in northern California. The 
consortium serves 22,100 students of whom 1,600 are in 
special education. The consortium was formed to prepare 
to meet the full educational opportunity/free appropriate 
public education requirements of PL 94-142 and .the 
California Master Plan for Special Education. Chico 
State 'University lies within the county and trains 
special education personnel . 

• Fresno grafted School District is the sixth largest 
district in California, setvitjg approximately 3,332 
exceptional , students* Two, colleges within the county 

, provide special education teacher preparation. The 
economy is largely dependent on agribusiness, with a 
large minority population. Although ranking low on 
income, the district ranks high on expenditures for 
instruction. A desegregation plan and t'he California 
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Master Plan for Special Education -are being implemented 
simultaneously with PL 94-142. 

• San Diego Unified School District is the 11th largest 
district in the United States, in a city'with a large 
senior citizen population, a l^rge naval base, and two 
large universities- The special education department is 
mad* up of a complex administrative structure that encom- 
passes 5 divisions and Indifferent subdepartments • The 
school district is implementing a court-ordered desegre- 
gation plan and has been accepted into the California 
Master Plan, while* in addition adjusting to cutbacks from 
the passage of the Jarvis-Gann property tax reduction 
initiative. 

Florida 

Hillsborough County 's public schools are consolidated 
into a single school district which is the 22nd largest 
in the United States, serving approximately 11,500 
handicapped students. Tampa, the county seat, is the 
.regional financial, service, and distribution center fp C 
' ^Florida's west coast. A large minority population is 
present in the county, and there are two universities 
that provide trained special education personnel to the 
schools. 'LEAs in* Florida exhibit a great deal of 
independence as do principals within LEAs through the 
adoption of a schobl- based management system. 

• Okeechobee is a poor, rural county in southern Florida 
whose main. industry is agriculture. There is a large 
Spanish-speaking, Indian*, and migratory population within 
the county. Like all LEAs within Florida, the Okeechobee 
School District is a county system and serves a highly 
dispersed population of 4,300 students of whom slightly 
over 10% are in special education.* Because of its rural 
location, access to and attraction of resources has been 
limited. 



Illinois 

• Lee Count y Joint Agreement is a- special education cooper- 
ative locate<rTn rur^l northcentral Illinois that was 
formed in 1^67 when it was mandated that Illinois schools 
provide specfal education for all children, ages 3-£l,.by 
1969., The joint agreement includes all of Lee County and 
two or three districts from surrounding counties, and 
serves 17% of the school-aged population in special edu- 
cation. One of the largest employers is the residential 
state mental health facility located in Dixon vith an 
estimated 400 school-aged children to be served. 
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• Northern- Suburban Special Education District (NSSED) is a 
joint agreement of 23 member -school districts on Lake 
Michigan to the north of Chicago that is composed of a 
series of affluent, politically astute, suburban 
communities. NSSED, which has been in existence since 
1960, serves approximately 5,000 handicapped children in 
a total school population of 47,000. 

/ * 

Mississippi 

• Itavamba is a rural county in northeastern Mississippi 
whose main industry is agriculture. The dispersed popu- 
lation of 3,700 students is served by 7 schools in the 
district. The special education program was instituted 
in 1973 and serves 181 students. The program is supple- 
mented by plose cooperation vlth the SEA and state- 
directed Area .Leaning Resource Center. 

~#~" "PgtfcagDUl'a Independent School District is located in 

Jackson County, one of the most affluent in Mississippi, 
due to an economy based on light and heavy industry. The 
population is diverse, including Indians and Vietnamese 
who -.have settled in the # area atyl who are supportive of 
school programs. Two nearby universities provide the 
district with technical assistance as well as teaching 
personnel. The school district serves approximately 
9,000 students of whom between 625 and 675 are' in special 
education . 



Oklahoma 

• Guthrie is a generally low-income, rural community lo- 
cated in central Oklahoma whose population is largely 
made up of migrant and retired individuals and 
small-factory workers. The Guthrie School District 
serves 2,700 to 3,000 students in grades K-12, of whom 
222 are served by special education. Limited' local fundus 
have hindered the availability .of resources and made the 
district largely dependent on state and federal support. 

Tulsa is the second largest city in Oklahoma; its major 
employers are the aerospace and aviation Industrie's. The 

'Tulsa School District* serves approximately 60,000 chil- 
dren located in 4 counties covering falmost 140 square 
miles* The parents and advocacy groups within the com- 
munity are, strong and active. Qualified staff are an 
accessible resource and there are two nearby state 
schools to serve the severely handicapped (Oklahoma law 

. prohibits paying for services in private schools). 
• 
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Pennsylvania 

/ 

t • Bucks County Intermediate Unit consists of 13 school 

districts located in a suburban area north of Philadel- ' 
phia. Intermediate units replaced the county school 
operations in the early 1970s and are responsible for the 
support services for all Softool districts under their 
• jurisdiction. An estimated 12,000 exceptional children 
^ in Bucks County are served by public. schools t a number of 
private schools, a 'private >lioensed facility, and a state 
school and hospital. 

• Cent.ral Susquehanna Intermediate Unit (CSIU) encompasses 
17 school districts within^ a 5-county rural region of 
central Pennsylvania. The CSIU provides approximately 
68% of all programs and services'to the region's 4,000 

handicagp_e_d students, anjjLis, re sponsible, .for, the educa- „ „ 

tional programs at 2 state institutions. 

• Philadelphia School District is its own intermediate 
unit, organized into 8 sub-districts, and has a public 
school population of approximately 153,000 students of 
whom 20,000 are in special education. Of the state's 44 
approved private sP%ols for the handicapped, 33 are in 
the Philadelphia area and the parochial school system is 
almost as large as that of the public. 



' Rhode Island 

• Coventry is'- a middle-class community, considered to be a 
suburb of Providence, and covers a fairly large geograph- 
ical area. Of its approximately 1 5,500 students, between 
380 and 420 are identified as having some handicapping 
condition. Due to its proximity to Providence and the 
small size of the state, the district has access to a 
variety of state-suppdrted and private facilities. 

• WoQnsocket is a manufacturing town whose population has a 
strong French background. The Woonsocket Public School 
District consists of approximately, 9,700 students and 
serves about 900 handicapped children. The special edu- 
cation budget is largely subsidized by the state and, 
because the town is fairly near to the capital, *it hap 
access to a variety of state-supported andprivate 
facilities/ ' * 

Tennessee 

• Campbell County is situated just south of the Kentucky 
border in northeast Tennessee and covers about 600 square 
miles of rural Appalachia. The area is the largest coal* 
producing district in Tennessee and people living in the 
outlying areas of the county lead a very rural lifestyle. 
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The school district covers seven towns, and special edu- 
cation serves approximately 17% of the 7,000 school-aged 
children. Campbell County is part of a four-county coop- 
erative that provides many general services, and the 
state provides technical assistance and compliance moni- 
toring through regional offices. 



• Memphis, noted as an edu< 



large urban area located 
Tennessee.' Two large un 



ational and medical center, is a 



in the southwest corner of 
.versities and a 'number of 
colleges provide the school district with trained person- 
nel. The Memphis City. School System seryes 125^000 
students in 126 schools, including 16,600 handicapped 
students. The private school population \has increased 
since the institution of court-ordered busing. 

~¥ — ^r^v1:lTe'"t~g"rhe~ second - l ar gest ci t y in Tennessee, the 
home of country music and the state's capital. Within 
the Nashville area there are several major colleges and 
universities that the" school district uses as a source 
for staff development, program innovations^, and personnel 
recruitment. Advocacy groups are very active and were 
instrumental in getting legislation, abased on the Council 
for Exceptional Children model, enacted in the state. 
The Metropolitan Public Schools s^rve approximately ' 
76,000 students, of whom about 11,000 or 1^4% are 
handicapped . \ \^ 
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Washington I y 

• Edmonds School District is located iin ^ohomish County 

and is considered a suburb of Seattle./ The major 
v employers are Boeing Aircraft and the School district; 
J the economic make-up of the district is diverse, ranging 
from upper to lower income families. Edmonds is the 
fourth largest school district in the state with a pupil 
enrollment of 23, 500 • Special education programs serve 
approximately 1,500 students and include a separate 
facility for the sgyerely handicapped . Several universi- 
ties in the Se^tftle . area provide trained personnel to the 
.school district* 

Longview , Washington, is located on the Columbia River. 
The sound economic base of the city^has made the Longview 
school system the second wealthiest in the state of Wash- 
ington. The total enrollment is 8,052, with special 
education pupils making up 241 of that number. 

Yakima is located in southcentral Washington in the fer- 
tile Yakima Valley whose economy is based on agriculture. 
The West Valley School District is one of three in Yakima 
proper. The district is small and rural, with a school 
population of 3,315 students that includes 230 students 
served by special education. 
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' Data Collection 

During the 1978-79 school year, we collected data during two 
2-4 day visits to each of our sites, one in the fall and one in 
the spring., Each visit was conducted by two members 'of our core 
staff. Site visitors spent most of their time conducting inter- - 
views and collecting forms and documents to supplement interview 
notes. (They also attended meetings and observed ongoing pro- 
grams when these could be arranged.) Following each visit the 
primary site visitor wrote a case study report. The rest of this 
section describes our data collection procedures more specif- * 
ically. . v 



Debriefing 

Each cycle of data collection begins with a set of decisions 
about what topics to pursue and in what dgpt-h m p , |T . gue thc m , T o 
ensure that the data collection results in information that is 
comparable across sites for the cross-site analyses, we developed 
what we call a debriefing" format.* It serves both as a guide 
for the site visitor in collecting data a4d as the actual 'format 
for writing up field notes after a site visit is completed. The 
debriefing format focuses the site visitor's attention on a com- 
mon set of topics yet, depending upon the particular circum-. 
stances of each site, also allows the site visitor the freedom 
and flexibility to decide how and to" what extent those topics are 
pursued . K 

The debrie^ig format is derived from the current conceptual 
framework (see Chapter II) and reflects the emphasis of the par- 
ticular site visit. For example, during the 1978-79 school year 
the fall site visits focused on school level personnel; much of 
the debriefing format was therefore devoted to events that occur 
at the school level, such as ref errairatnTlEP meetings. In con-' 
trast, the spring site visits focused on events at the district 
or IU office, relations with groups outside the school (such as 
parent advocacy organizations) , 'and interagency coordination. 

Before each site visit, a new debrief ingj format is developed 
by the core analysis- staff .** It lists the topics to be covered 



* 



** 



To keep this report of tolerable length, we are not supplying 
examples of our materials in an appendix. We will be happy to 
supply them to interested colleagues upon request. * 

Unl^ttce^what occurs in much case study research, the size of 
our staff permits some specialization of functions between 
site visitors (n-5) and those whose primary responsibilities 
are design and cross-site analysis (n-3). 
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during the site visit, , is structured as an outline, and is wVit?: 
ten at a level sufficiently general to^allow for differences 
among sites*. For example 

Describe the nature of the LEA 1, 8 most satis- 
factory relationship with another public ser- 
vice agency. Include the reasons w hjj^ft» Is 
"most satisfactory," whether there are formal 
as well as informal agreements, and whether 
- there is state or higher level local support 
for the relationship. 

The draft debriefing format is circulated among the \site visitors 
to determine if all the topics are clear, whether thev will be 
interpreted in the same way, and whether important onesNliaye been 
omitted. At the same time, a draft of the criteria for respon- 
dent, selection is circulated. **oth of these drafts are then 
revised as necessary to reflect^fite visitors 1 reactions and 
concerns . „ 

An expanded version of the debriefing format allows for one 
or more pages of writing space in response to each item. Upon 
returning from a site visit, it takes a site visitor from Y to 3 
weeks to prepare a complete debriefing* When complete, the 
debriefing is the record^Ldescriptive analysis/case study 
report of a given\site Jfbr a given visit. All the debrief ings 
for a ^ivfen site a^e its case history. ■ • 



Site Visitor Training 

Training site visitors has two primary purposes. First, it 
ensures that they have a sh'ared understanding, along with the ' 
analysis staff, of 'the conceptual framework, the debriefing 
format, and the manner in which various topics are to be pursued 
on the upcoming visit.* This aspect of training is one way we 
attempt to maximize Reliability. The second purpose is to teach 
the site visitors specific skills to maximize the validity of the 
data they collect (primarily from interviews). 

For the data to be comparable across sites and across site 
visitors, it is essential that the site visitors view the study's 
purposes. and conceptual grounding in the same way. For this to 
happen, the site Visitors must be immersed in the development of 
the concepts on which the study is based and the ways in which 
these abstractions are translated into data collection procedures 
and topics. Immersion .cannot occur in a one-shot training ses- 
sion; therefore, the training for this, purpose is ongoing, as 



The site visitors 1 backgrounds are varied, each having begun 
this study with experience or training in field-tpased 
educational research, teaching, and/ or special education. 
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exemplify by site visitor involvement in 'the final versions^of 
the- debrief ing format, apd criteria £<Jr respondent selection. 
This aspect of training has both formal and in formal ? components . 
The s'ite visitors are invplved in each phase of the study, from 

• meetings to explain iterations in the .conceptual fjramewQrk to 

i participation in all stages of data analysis. The fact that the 

• same visitors remain with the study from year to year means that 
thef imparct of ^2^Ls_imitfersibn/training is cumulative'. 

'• 

Training for the purpose of imparting specific data collec- 
tion skills, although grounded in "the shared understanding 
described, above, is more fprmal in ifc*> procedures . Validity of 
the data must be^ assured; to * accomplish this goal;* we rely on 
fairly traditional methods such as "cross-examination" and - 
trianfculation. .^Through simulation exercises with • volunteer' 
parents ,ai\d t school personnel from districts in the vicinity of 
SRI, for example,' site" visitors learn to probe respondents, * ' 
asking the^same question in different ways,' and pursuing topics 
both directly rfnd 'jftdirectly to test relevance and consistency. 
They are also trained to draw inferences systematically on the 
basis of multiple* sources^ of data. This so-called "triangulat- 
ing" among respondents and other evidence sources is an important 
skill in obtaining an accurate rendition of- a' particular "event — 
where accuracy is defined as "the common understanding of an 
event that avoids the biases of a Single respondent." 'Finally; 

„ the site visitor training emphasizes that, when appropriate, they 
verify their perceptions 'immediately by paraphrasing a respon- 
dent's answer and requesting the respondent to 'acknowledge mutual 
understanding. Thus, site visitors are trained to be concerned 
with establishing validity through "structural corroboration"* * 

. (Guba, 1978), ". a process of gathering data or information 
and using i*t to establish links that eventually create a. whole . 

..that is supported 1>y the bits' of evidence- that constitute the 
whole. Evidence is structurally corroborative when Pieces of 
^evidence validate each oth$r" (Eisffer, 197^9, p. 21^). j/t * 

In addition to tTiese two purposes, formal training sessions 
provide an opportunity for the staff to read and discuss relevant 
.-literature and 'to strengthen their knowledge of the law and 
-regulations. These sessions occur in the last few days before 
the wave of site visits Is scheduled to begin. Meanwhile, to/ 
•prepare for their upcoming trips* the site visitors have been 
engaged in other activities besides this training.-' r 

Selecting Respondents ' 

It Remains ^for the site visitor, preparation for each 
asite visit, to perform the complex task of selecting the actual 
respondents and setting up the interview schedule wifTh his or her 
site "liaison v As describee! earlier, 'the topics to be covered 
during ^a given site visit are specified in the debriefing format. 
Also derived from the conceptual^ framework a rje criteria for 
selecting respondents to be interviewed, on the specified topics., 
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These criteria may be in, the nStdre of .'a Ale description (e.g., 
"a- director of /special education'*) ,* or they^ay specify something 
^bout • the 'kind of information "needed (e.g>. , "a parent who can 
£res£n£ a balanced point of •view"). .The site visitor's decisions 
are^based on his or her unique combination .of knowledge of the 
topips to be pursued and the particulars^}! the site? known from 
previous visits. Within the commons-guidelines , the site visitor 
determines which types o'f respondents are needed and makes spe- 
cific choices b^sed on .the quality of information received from 
particular individuals in the past and .on accessibility and other 
ifdgistica^ poncerWl 

« Where' choices of respondents require sampling decisions to 
be made (e.g., among districts in an intermediate unit or among 
school's in a district), our approach is modeled after the logic 
and spirit of our strategy for selecting the original sample of 
sites. In making these decisions as well as less subtle ones, 
the a'bLLity of the site visitor to contact knowledgeable indivi- 
duals* on site by telephone in advance of the visit is crucial to 
making the best choices. Thus, an important aspect of the site 
visitor's role is to maintain good relationships with key con- 
tacts in the LEA. To underscore how important we view these 
relationships, we have established a policy, of 'sending a project 

jewsletter to our sites it/ advance of each visit. 



Aft^fc an interview schedule has been developed, the site 
visitor 'continues preparation fo]^-th^ visit by specifically 
tailoring the debriefing format to^he -particulars of the given 
site. This preparation' involvfis-jreviewing past debrief ings to 
determine whart further information wilL now be sought from parti- 
cular respondents. The results oi these various preparatory 
activities is an open-ended interview guideline, annotated to 
prompt the site visitor not to overlook certain questions. 

" . ■ <~y 

"Rotating" Site Vis-itor * * 

Each # visit itself is conducted by a two-person team. The, 
(permanent) site visitor. is accompanied by a member of the analy* 
siS staff (or perhaps another regular site visitor) in the role 
of „" rotating" sitf visitor;. The advantages Trf having the ; same 
person return for every Visit are obvious: familiarity with T 
people on site greatly increases trust and gives the^ Site "visito: 
greater access to more accurate and detfailed information. The* 
advantages bfr-our rotating site visitor strategy merit some'' . 
explanation. \ ' 

From t^ie-case study point of view, the rotating site visittr 
(Contributes to improving both reliability and validity. As a 
classic reliability check, the rotating site visitor provides 
partially independent confirmation of the permanent site visi- 
tor's perceptions and interpretations. In addition, whatever i 
biases the permanent site visitor may bring as a result 'o^ hi£ o 
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her continuing relationship with 'people on site are at least dif- 
ferent from those of the rotating site visitor. Moreover, the" 
rotating site visitor has knowledge of othef sites unfamiliar to 

; < the permanent site visitor and, by providing a new perspective 
during the visit, may be able to prompt the, permanent site, visi- 
tor to generate fresh hypotheses. This directly contributes to 
the validity of our findings. Finally, a two-person team can" 

t divide the tasks of asking questions and taking notes between > 
% themselves fn order to do both as well as possible. : This ' * 
produces comprehensive field notes with many direct quotations. 

» From the cross-site analysis point of view, it is crucial . 

• that members of the analysis staff be able to visit as manv 
different sites as possible. A. rotating site visitor can inter- 
pret events -at one site as instances of more- general patterns. 
Conversely,. what appe*§s to be one kind of problem when inter- - 
pretedin the context of one site may appear entirely different 
when fcdntrasted with another site. (For example, the difference, 
that an excellent administrator 'tan make may be overlooked by 
someone who has never*seeri one in 'operation. ) " This subject is 
discussed at greater Tength in the following section. 

Apart from what^we have described to this point, what ac- 
tually happens on-site visits varies as much as the sites them- 
selves. Last year, the visits were usually 2 or 3 days in dura- 
tion, but ranged from .1 to 4, depending on the 'site visitors' 
, -judgments of, the time' necessary to do their jobs adequately. In 
. the fall, when we focused on school level personnel, we inter- 
viewed* as& few as 10 and as many as 22 repondepts. per visit. 
Spring visits typically involved fewer respondents. Most visits 
begin -with N af courtesy call to the administrator who is the key 
^jerite contact. In spite df best efforts to plan, a schedule of' 

interviews, it is not unusual for site visitors to* have to doa'- 
lot o v f*reshuf fling once they '.^r^ive . -\ 

x Tb£M*ne commonality worth mentioning is a conscious effort 
*to schedule interviews in a "bottom-up" sequence. For example, 
vfhere feasible, site visitors interview teachers before inter- 
viewing principals, principals hefpje district administrators, 
and district administrators %fore school superintendents This 
sequence is most consistent With the explaiiatorv^odel in our 
conceptual framework. It allows the .site visitfar^ construct or 
follow a trail of explanations tbj;he limits 4 ofXthfi^^ of our 
. study. It also has the advantSgeof giving the site visitor some 
. substance with which to motivate an interview with a "higher up" 
l£ the system. 

Data^ftnalysis 
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This section is divided into two parts-. The first part 
describes procedures and methodological conpern's in the prepara- 
tion of individual case study -reports ( f debriefings M ) . The 
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second part describes procedures and considerations in performing 
cross-site analyses on our data. 



Individual Case Studies 

♦ With few exceptions, our data are qualitative. Before being 
analyzed by the permanent site yisitof , the data consist primar- 
ily of interview notes* Whatever forms and documents that have 
been collected' on ^site are usually mere supplements to these 
notes, in the sense that their availability makes If possible to 
focus interview time on questions that cannot be answered by 
reference to the documents. * ■* 

The format for *da$a reduction is the debrief ing -format , 
whi^h w£ described above (see "Debriefing"). The site*Yisitor 
responds to each item in this format with prose that may range 
from a sentence or two to several typed pages* (^Responses vary in 
<lepth and subtlety, and particularly in the thoroughness with 
which each topic is treated at different sites* £ach response • 
"describes some event or activity and, according to /the approach 
dictated by our conceptual framework, embeds these descriptions v 
in their local context* To illustrate the flavor of. these 
responses, here is a sample from an actual report: 

Private schools became an issue when district officials 
p 

tried tb bring back into district-sponsored programs- 
■all children (mostly LH [learning handicapped]) that 
they had formerly placed in private schools. The 
district felt that . . . they now had the programs to 
serve these, children * * According to the special ed per- 
* sortnel, the transition was being accepted by parents 
during conferences at vhich th6 district assured 
parents that their child could go back to the private 
school irf thihgs didn't work out in the public program. 
V T#en a representative from the pfcivafre . school associ- 
^^ation came on the scene and, as j£ result 6f Jiis persua- 
sion, 'jnany .parents decided tjjtfy would c^fl^ee the change 
back to public school plao^Snents through fair hearings 0 
p*(the private schools—provided the resources). 

This particular example alsa illustrates the general point that 
eXplariatibns are often conveyed most effectively by stories or 
quotations. ' ~ — ~ N 

* 4 The Essence of these case study reports is their context- 
dependency. The original version of the first debriefing format 
began with a sectiion^ called -"background," which was* intended to 
be a cursory, ra&inly'historical description of the site's charac- 
teristics. As the structure of the debriefing formats evolved in 
use,, this sftftion became. a "preamble." dimply; this evolution 
reflects^the degree to* which site Visitors feel the necessity of 
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providing a less cursory context for their responses to indi- 
vidual items. The best, debriefings are filled with cross- 
references among items, because the format has forced the* writer 
.toT>reak a complexly interconnected story^nto discrete units/ 

To transform raV interview notes into discrete- responses to 
specific items, the site visitor jAust reorganize the notes from, a 
"by-respondent" structure to'' a ^y-topic w -structure . In doing 
so, the principal mental activity of the site visitor is selec- 
tion. Each .visit confronts the s_ite visitor with a ^fbtentially 
bewildering array of. possibly significant facts and explanations. 
The process, of selection begins with the planning for the visit,' 
continues throughout the interviews, and characterizes every' 
decision that goes into the case study report. Between the 
guidelines of the conceptual framework and the techniques of 
establishing structural corroboration, the site visitor must 
elimdiyit^ the insignificant and fix on what emerges as salient 
and important. Thisprocess is imperfect; it is too subjective 
for many researchers^ taste; it relies on intuition and judgment. 
* Nevertheless, given, the experience of our staff and appropriate 
training M the process v works. It produces 'fascinating descrip- . 
tions- and explanations of what is ^ing on. at individual aites. 

The principal methodological issue in these case studies* 
concerns the degree of certainty onat*can have about a character- 
ization based on a limited number of respondents. This concern 
£s one^of the most aignificant trade-offs we have to make between 
depth, which implies spending more time at each site, and/ 
breadth, which implies a greater number of sites than canVbe 
investigated optimally. J 0f necessity, we adopted a policy of 
pragmatism about^depth of evidence. When two saiirces contradict 
each other and no other relevant^ evidence exists, we always say 
so* Otherwise, our guidelines for writing debriefings advise 
site visitors to" use language precisely to convey the basis for 
any uncertainty.' This policy might have serious 'drawbacks if our 
approach to cross-site analysis were more conventional. Given - 
the approach we adopted, however, the actual degree of uncer- - 
tainty in individual case studies is more than tolerable. ■ 



' Cross-Site Analysis * \ 

In performing cross-site analysis, we had several objectitffes- 
that could only be "met by data from a/variety of sites with 
diverse characteristics. One important objective 4 was to provide 
nummary descriptions of those aspects of local implementation- 
that are reasonably uniform across sites. Examples of such find- 
ings are that all LEAs have IEP procedures in piace and that they 
tend to make placement decisions on the basis af openings in - * 
available programs. • » 

Another important objective was to describe differences in 
implementation ftom site to site.apd to attempt to explain these 
differences in implementation bv identifying otfher differences 
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among sites with which 'they are associated. One example of this 
kind of finding is that LEAs in states whose regulations conflict 
with federal regulations are having a more difficult time with 
implementation than LEAs in states whose regulations do not 
conflict. This example is one that we anticipated in our site 
selection strategy. Another example' is % that LEAs with "boundary 
crossing" school-based personnel, such as resource* teachers, are 
having more success with "mainstreaming" than LEAs without such 
personnel. This example emerged from our analyses. 

An additional objective of thQ cross-site analyses was to 
test the generality of explanations f;or events at individual 
sites that appeared to provide support for our conceptual frame- 
work. For example, we were told a* one site that informal meet- ? 
ings for the .purpose of establishing priorities among referrals 
were necessary because there was no other way to keep from over- r 4 

loading the system's capacity to evaluate children within legal 
timelines. This explanation, of coufse, fit our conceptual 
framework perfectly. The relevant questions for cross-site • 
analysis were the 'overall prevalence o& such "prescreening" 
meetings and the extent to which their presence or absence is 
related to a perceived limit of the system to handle unpriori- 
• tized referrals. 

Thus, the purpose of cross-site analyses was to make infer- 
ences across sites about LEAs in general. Analyses were per- 
formed to test the extent to which statements of findings could 
be supported across all pur sites, or could be associated with 
certain characteristics explaining differences among LEAs. 

As a res ul ^llLp ur /approach to the individual case studies, 
the debriefings^HBpaine<k descriptions and^expl ana t ions that 
relived heavily on details of each site's local context. For some 
of the goals ofc our cross-site analyses, retrieving the relevant 
information directly from the debrief ings (e.g., whether notifi- 
cation and consent procedures are in place) was quite straight- 
forward. For other purpfcses (e.g., testing inferences about 
connections between timelines and prescreening mechanisms), it 
was impossible. In many cases, directly retrieving relevant 
information from the debriefings was logically possible but 
logistically difficult and inefficient. Accordingly, we decided 
we could accomplish .all our goals-'most efficiently with an 
approach that madfe/iiore direct use of the field notes and knowl- 
edge- ' of the sipe visitors and less direct use/of the debrief ings - 
themselves.* 



r 



We ai«o decided to capitalize on our iterative approach by 
modifying our individual site case report'procedures for next 
year by shaping them. more specifically to feed into our ^ ^ $ 
anticipated' cross-site analyses-* 
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The approach to cross-site analysis we adopted recapitulates 
the lo^ic of an individual case st^dy. Each of the 22 individual 
sites in our study is treated as a "respondent," in the person of 
the site visitor permanently assigned to that site. The topics 
of interest are constrained by the. six BEH evaluation questions, 
our concern for policy relevance, and our conceptual "framework. 
^ Procedures 'are designed to ensure that a wide variety of hypoth- 
eses are generated and that the most reasonable and interesting 
of them are tested against the data. Finally, the findings are 
selected and organized with the goal of highlighting and exempli- 
fying important themes and patterns. TJie remainder of this 
section describes the procedures in more detail. > v 

M 

The first step in our ►cross-site analysis was to generate a 
file Of potential findings. Each member of the staff was asked 
to generate an unstructured list of statements that he or she 
"would like to see in the final report." These statements were 
written on file cards. The heuristic suggested to site visitors, / 
who were in the process of completing their debrief ings, was to 
think of interesting findings at t;heir sites and then vrite^thera 
as if they were true at more than one site. Members of the N \ 
analysis staff who had been to several, sites as rotating site 
visitors tended to write statements on a more general or abstract 
plane than permanent £ite visitors. Statements were made in 
varying degrees of detail and abstraction by everyone who par- 
ticipated in this activity^ Here are two -examples drawn arbi- 
trarily from the original-file: 

Schools feel pretty confident that they have „ 
taken specific and adequate steps to inform 
parents of tfieir rights. They typically say 
they provide something in writing and present 

the information verbally. ^ y 

Although teachers spend a lot of time doing 
iEPs, they don't find them all that useful on 
a daily basis. ^ 

We were aware that our biases were not independent, and 
therefore built into the procedure an exhaustiveness heuristic. 
We compiled .a list of sources for statements in addition to 
OursVLves (e.g.; BEH documents, periodic newsletters, notes from % 
stafr meetings over the previous year), and then systematically 
went through these sources and wrote statements from them. By 
the time oCir file had grown to over-1500 cards, we wire convinced 
that we were -not omitting anything important. 

( The next steps began the first wave of selecting and organ- 

izing the potential findJNres. A major effort was devoted to 
sorting the cards accordingNu categories developed in a tenta- 
tive final report outlSlie. Af^Sr the cards had been through this 
gross sort, a member of the analysis team took each category and 
broke it down into subtonics, eacH of which could be discussed in 
a paragraph or two. At this stagd, duolicat%% were removed and 
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very similar statements were clipped together. This -sort reduced 
the total number of cards to fewer than 1,000. 

,At this point, members of the core analysis staff went 
through the file and flagged those statements that were relative- 
ly general and abstract (i.e., stated in a manner more like 
cross-site findings than like individual-site findings) . The 
cards that represented specific instances off more -general state- 
ments were removed and filed for later reference K We made cer- 
tain that we included all the points we wanted to make (if they 
were supported by data). Jrora that time on, we continued to work 
with only this subset (about 250) of the card^. 

*> ^ . - ■ * 

Our next sorting was done according to the type of statement 
on the card. A distinction was made among, assumptions , findings,^ 
and conclusions, though some overlap was tolerated. This sort 
separated the assumptions or conclusions from the findings. From 
within the findings, the more specific statements-were grouped 
under the related/ but more inclusive, general statements. This 
so/t narrowed our file to about 30 categories of cards, eaaK 
category corresponding in one way or another to a set Qf findings 
(e.g., ISP meetings, " ma ins t reaming," due process heajrinss) • 

The next step was to fooaat these 30 sets of cards -into art 
outline of the findings in I final report .* the analysis staff 
worked "from both ends" to converge on this format. At one end 
we worked with the set of cards in a spatial array, which we 
moved around to represent relative distances, conceptually, among 
topics. At the other, end, we tQpk into account our sense of the 
information needs of the variou.s Audiences for the final report. 
The result of this exercise was a new emergent outline that 
became, in fact, the working outline for the findings chapters of 
' this report . ' ' \ 

To summarize, at this point in our cross-site analysis we 
had produced a set of a few hundred statements that were organ- 
ized according to a possible final report outline. If all of 
these statements were unequivocally true, the findings chapters 
essentiali^would have been written. Of course, the veracity and 
generality of, these statements remained to be tested. 

The next step in our cross-site analysis was to produce a 
"draft list of propositions for site visitor review." Unlike the 
statements that served as input to this step, the propositions 
were carefully worded to Constitute an integrated whole. Under 
each of 21, headings (e.g., "eligibility and identification," 
"in-service training"), propositions Were listed in sequences, v 
intended to convey an organized presentation of a finding. 
Within each sequence,' an attempt was made to break down the 
structure of an argument into component statenents . Following 
are two examples of simple propositions: ♦ 

3.c. Regular cla-ssroom teachers express a ne^ed or desire 
for more useful training in how to make referrals. 
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16. a. The greatest impact of the law at the school level 
Has been to add new duties to old ones. 

These propositus were written for the specific purpose of 
systematically eliciting carefully structured responses from the * 
site visitors. Accompanying the 33-page list of propositions 
were two pages of instructions and two different response for- 
mats, e Site visitors responded for each of their sites independ- 
■ ently. For each prc%osi£ion, the basic response format asked for 
any "qualifications, examples, and quotations" that the site vis- 
itor wanted to offer.* In practice, site visitors were encour- 
aged to use the "comments" column to indicate explicitly the 
sense in which a given proposition did or did not apply to each 
site. 4 

V i 

Several points about this exercise bear emphasis. First, 
there was some presumption, that the propositions were generally 
true but needed to be qualified appropriately. Everyone under- 
stood that - the purpose of the exercise was to produce a report of 
findings in which words would be used as precisely as possible to 
convey the conditions under which the propositions were true and 
the conditions ^ under which they were not true. As a result, site 
visitors were encouraged to disagree with the implied generality 
of a proposition by explaining precisely how a given site was an 
exception. In addition, they ^were free to use the "don't know" 
r||ponse category and often did so, particularly when they were 
uncertain as to whether the evidence from a site was solid. -This 
response option protected us against making inference^ across 
sites that relied on shaky data from an individual site. More- 
over, many of the propositions made reference to conditions that 
did not hold at all sites (e.g., due.<process gearings). In these 
capes, the appropriate response was "doesn't apply," which was 
often accompanied by 2 description of the reason. The same 
response format was used to elicit relevant examples' and quota- 
tions, which were typically drawn directly .from the debrief ings. 
Thus, an important function served by the exercise was to make 
the writing of the final report a truly collaborative enterprise. 
Not only did site visitors 1 responses determine which propcrsi- 
tlons remained unchanged, they also provided cases in point, / 
exceptions, "and the specifics of qualifications. 

After site visitor responses had been given to all the 
propositions, 1 the analysis staff was in a position analogous to 
that of the site visitor writing a debriefing. For* each of 21 
topics, the "data collection" stage, of the cross-site analysis 
procedure had produced 22 sets of responses to be integrated. 

i 



* The other response format, rarely used, invited site visitors 
to restate the proposition however they wished. 
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Qualifications' to the propositions had come in many guises. At 
this point, the analysis consisted of deep immersion in the data 
on a topic-by-topic basis. Our actual procedure involved assign- 
ing a member of the analysis staff to study site visitor responses 
to a particular topic, and then to draft a summary of the quali- 
fications to the propositions necessitated by the^ site visitor 
responses. Working with these notes, and sets of.' examples and 
quotations from the debrief ings, we were able to write each 
section of 'the findings chapters. * < 

When all site visitor responses 1 ' were yes or no, or there 
were one or two clear' exceptions, it was relatively easy to 
generate descriptive text from the propositions . When responses 
were divided, we referred to our "site factor matrix" to see ,if 
the division could be explained by characteristics of sites 
similar to our original site selection factors (see Tables 1 
and 2 and accompanying text, above). We also looked for new 
explanatory factors that emerged from the analysis (e.g., t the 
previously mentioned presence or absence of resource teacher . 
types). When we *ailed x to make sense out of the pattern of 
responses, we rejected the proposition as useless or decided to' 
pursue the issue next year^ather than attempt to report on it 
prematurely. 
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By adopting a* inductive approach to cross-site analysis, we 
freed ourselves from the necessity to use every site to test 
every proposition. Instead, we limited our search for generaliz- 
able explanations io the subset of sites that provided both rele- 
vant and reliable data on a particular matter. Thus, different 
sites -were used, for different purposes, as appropriate. This 
approach enabled us to avoid the loss of interesting and impor- 
tant findings that appeared in only a few sites or in different 
forms ia different sites. 

The* results of our cross-site analyses are presented in the 
four following^chapters* 1 i 
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